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It's Not What You Pay For 
Your Tires That Counts 


It’s what your tires pay you. 


Tens of thousands of experienced motorists and truck 
owners buy United States Tires as an investment in added 
safety, increased comfort and extra mileage. The hand- 
some returns they get is ample proof that their confidence ' 
is warranted. 


Theline of United States Tires includes five se te and : 
distinct types for passenger cars as well as two for trucks. 


Each is built to meet certain specific tire needs—and 
does its job to perfection. 


It matters not what type of car you drive—passenger or 
commercial—or what kinds of roads you travel, among 
these United States Tires you will find exactly the ones 
to meet your individual requirements. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


For passenger und light de- i 
a" , ‘ P ‘Thonn? . » livery cars—‘Royal Cord’, : 
Nobby Ckain Usco Plain ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and 
‘Plain’. Also tires for 
motor trucks, cycles 
and airplanes. 
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East Chicago, Ind.; Warren, Ohio; Sand Springs, Okla. 
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Specialized Tank Cars 





General American Cars are designed for special purposes on plans 
approved by scientific engineering and practical demonstration. 


Every standard or particular feature which experiments have proved 
requisite for the transportation of any liquid commodity is built into 
“GATX” specially designed tank cars. 


Our special product, the insulated tank car, which has won the un- 
qualified approval of Government authorities (Bureau of Explosives), 
as well as the official association of the railroads (Master Car Builders’ 
Association), is designed with a factor of safety for the safe transpor- 
tation of casing-head gasoline. Evaporation practically eliminated, 
outage reduced to a minimum, this car is no longer an experiment but 
an established success. 


We are glad to furnish to interested concerns the services of our ad- 
visory engineers and the facilities of our three big plants. As leaders in 
our field, we are prepared to do business under any of its branches. de- 
signing, building, leasing, or operating tank cars, 


Write for information. 





The General American Tank Car Corporation 


Builders General Offices Lessors 
Plants at: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago Sales Offices: 


17 Battery Place, New York; 24 California St., San Francisco 


(26) 
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Protection of all our investments 
in plants, machinery and man- 
power is another duty con- 
fronting American industry in 
the great task of rebuilding 
the world. 


Fenestra Solid Steel Windows 
protect the plant, large or 
small, by furnishing a window- 
wall of glass and imperishable 
steel, strong to resist fire, storm 
and decay. 
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Erected by Turner Construction Company, 


Lockwood, Greene and Co., Engineers, Chicago. 


Protecting American Industries 


They protect the worker 
against accident and ill health 
by supplying good light, proper 
ventilation and sanitary sur- 
roundings. 

Fenestra Windows are an 
insurance to any plant that the 
work which goes on within its 
walls will continue steadily to 
meet the high demands of 
modern conditions. Fenestra 
has nation wide distribution. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 2403 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
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Some of the 
famous users 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
Pennsylvania Railroad - 
Nat'l City Bank of New York 
Morris & Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Corn Products Refining Company 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Diamond Match Co. 


The Famous Oliver 


For Free Trial—Then Save $43 


This is the identical $100 Oliver, 
Model 9, our latest and best. We 
continue to sell it under the plan 
we adopted during the war. 

We learned economies then in 
selling which enable us to save the 
$43 it formerly cost us to sell you 
an Oliver. 

We learned that it was unneces- 
sary to have great numbers of 
traveling salesmen and numerous, 
expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. We were also 
able to discontinue many other 
superfluous, costly sales methods. 
You benefit by these savings. 

Only our sales plan has changed. 
Not the Oliver. Our new plan is 
to ship direct from the factory to 
you, depending upon the Oliver to 
be its own salesman. 

You may order direct from this 
advertisement, without sending a 
penny. The coupon brings an 
Oliver for free trial. 

When the Oliver comes to you, 
let it prove its superiority and 
saving. You be the judge, with no 
eager salesman present to influence 
you. 

If you do not agree that it is 
the finest typewriter built, regard- 
less of price, simply return it, ex- 
press collect. Even the outgoing 
transportation charges will then be 
refunded. 

The Oliver for $57 makes a $100 
price appear extravagant. 
Remember this is not a 


you merely pay $3 per month un- 
til the $57 is paid. ‘This is less than 
10c per day. 

This Oliver is being bought by 
the thousands. Our plan, con- 
ceived when this country entered 
the war, has met a tremendous 
welcome. We have repeatedly in- 
creased our production facilities. 
Note at:the left a few of the great 
concerns using the Oliver. And re- 
member‘ that it is being bought by 
thousands of individuals, It has 
been aptly called the people’s type- 
writer. 

In every particular, this splendid 
Oliver is the finest that 24 years of 
experience can produce. A better type- 
writer is impossible. It has all the 
latest improvements. It is noted for 
its handsome appearance, richly enam- 
eled olive green and polished nickel; 
its durability and workmanship. Do 
you know of any typewriter which 
combines so ey’ advantages, yet 

ow 


offered at such a price and easy 
terms? 

This Oliver has a standard key- 
board. So anyone may turn to it 
without the slightest hesitancy. It is 
opeedy. and has an untiring action— 
with lightest touch. 

Don’t buy—don’t rent—until you 
have investigated this fine economical 
Oliver. Note that the coupon below 
brings either an Oliver for Free Trial, 
or further information. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


254 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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machine. If any type- 


. THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


writer is worth $100, it 
is this brand new Oliver. 

Furthermore, it is as 
easy to buy The Oliver 
as it is to try it. If, 
after trying it five days 
you decide to keep it, 


254 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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: Ship me a ou Nine for five d f pec 
. . sh e new ver Nine for five days free inspec- 
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American Bridge Co. 


Over 700,000 Sold Bc... s4s4y usine 


(4.02) : this coupon 


book—‘‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy.”’ your de luxe catalog and further in- 
formation. 


Name 
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Laboratory Tested 
Shipping Boxes 


Every box that comes to you from the Hinde & 
Dauch factories is made from material which 
has withstood the most rigid tests of weight, 
moisture content, percolation, fibre quality, calli- 
per, density, rigidity and tensile strength. 


Hinde & Dauch 


—— Corrugated = 


Fibre Board Boxes 


are scientifically made from the raw material to the fin- 
ished box. Every process of manufacture from pulping 
to final inspection is conducted by The Company in its 
own mills and factories. The results are reliability and 
uniformity of product—a standard shipping container 
that is always dependable. 


Moreover, H & D boxes are extremely economical in 
actual use. They save in first cost—in storing, handling 
and packing—in reduced freight charges and in the elim- 
ination of damage and pilfering of goods in transit. 
They come folded flat and require little storage space— 
are so light that women in your packing room can do the 
work as easily as men. 


“HOW TO PACK IT” fully explains this superior 
packing system in forty finely illustrated pages. You 
are invited to write for a free copy on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
304 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 
Canadian Trade Address, Toronto, Canada 












PRODUCTS 


that can be economically 
packed and shipped i 
H & D Boxes are— 


Canned Goods 
Fruit Jars 
Chinaware 
Glassware 

Cut Glass 

Lamp Globes 
Bottled Goods 
Butter 

Eggs 

Bread 

Cereals 

Meat 

Drug Supplies 
Hardware 
Plumber Supplies 
Machinery Parts 
Automobile Supplies 
Stationery 
Harness 

Leather Goods 
Rubber Goods 
Shoes 

Clothing 
Millinery 
Flowers 

Books 

—and many others 
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If your product is not listed 
here, write us and we will tell 
you if you can use H & D 


Boxes. 
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West Seventh Street, Plainfield, N. J. | 
Treated annually since 1912 with “Tarvia-B” 









Preserves Roa 
Prevents Dust~ 


















After hard service 
Note smooth, mudless, easy-traction surface 


a 1912 the old water-bound macadam Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for con- 
on this road was coated with “Tarvia- structing new macadam roads and repair- 
B.” Once a year since then a light coat of ing old ones. 


“Tarvia-B” has been used for up-keep. ’ 
P P It reinforces the road-surface and makes 


After six years of this inexpensive care, it water-proof, mudless, dustless, and auto- 
behold a surface smooth enough for roller- mobile-proof. 

skates and “‘skatemobiles,” despite the fact 
that this is the main automobile-artery out 
of Plainfield toward the south and carries 
a fast and heavy traffic serving a wealthy 
residential region. 


Tarvia offers the most satisfactory, and at 
the same time the cheapest form of road- 
maintenance yet invented. 


Special Service Department 





The cost per year over the six years has 
In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 


been under 3 cents per yard. road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
F ' Special Service Department, which keeps up to the minute 

That is less than plain macadam would on all road problems. 

have cost under this traffic, and a plain If you will write to the nearest office regarding road con- 

macadam would not stand one season un- ditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have 


der like conditions the prompt attention of experienced engineers. 


; : This service is free for the asking. 
Do your roads look like this after the wear , 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Depart- 


and tear of a hard winter? ment can greatly assist you. 


Illustrated booklets free upon request. Address nearest office. 
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WASHINGTON, APRIL, 1919 


~The Word from the West — 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Secretary of the Interior 


WAY from Washington one realizes how very little govern- 
A ment has to do with most of the things that make America 
the big, bouncing, hopeful, cheerful land that it is. In a time 
of war, when there is a national will, when one purposeful thing 
has to be done by a unified people, matters are quite different. Then 
all lock toward Washington and ask for orders. No nail is 
driven or screw turned without asking whether the driving or 
the turning will make for the nation’s success. Then government 
is great, greater, indeed, than at any other time. Then Washing- 
ton looms so large that its capitol casts a shadow over all the rest 
of the continent. But Washington is not America; it has not made 
this country. And that is what one feels with intensity when he 
sees such a gathering of cattle raisers, horsemen, bankers, farmers, 
merchants, ship builders, manufacturers and doers-of-things as 
gathered in Omaha the other day at the Trans-Mississippi Read- 
justment Congress, 

And they all belonged to the bourgeoise! 
there’s a hated, loathsome, un- © 
you. There was a labor lead- 4 4m» 
a very wise speech he made, 


The bourgeoisie— 
popular word for 
er in Omaha,—and 
too—but he was of 











the bourgeoisie, for he had not done a stroke of 
work with his hands for many years, nor had 
he inherited wealth, poor man! And so he 
must fall into the despised HS class. And 
there was a cabinet officer in Ry ON Omaha who 
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has as sound a head on him as you will find-in a week’s travel. 
But he, too, stopped working years ago, spending his time exclu- 
sively now in showing others how they can work to their own 
greatest gain. Another speaker came to the meeting in his pri- 
vate car I have no doubt; I can remember easily when he was a 
freight solicitor. An ex-cow puncher added much to the thought- 
fulness of the body. There were big shop keepers and little shop 
keepers, big manufacturers and little manufacturers, big bankers 
and little bankers by the score, whose biographies in ‘“Who’s Who” 
do not reveal the fact, of which they are always boasting, that 
one was a newsboy, another a stenographer, a third a farm hand, 
and so on through the gamut of the humbler beginnings. 


The Mystery of Democracy 


O these are the bourgeoisie of America! Every one of them, I 

warrant, would ‘have given his last dollar, or his last chance 
at one, to have been with his boy in France. And if the conven- 
tion had been held thirty years or so ago, these very men could 
then have made up a Peasants and Workmen’s Council. Not a 
bad land where such a growth is possible, is it? 

Faith and Force were there in Omaha, and these two have 
been the real government of America. They have been far more 
potent than statute or debate. The personal force of the man with 
a belief in his own ability to do something a bit better than some 
one else or to do something no one 
else has dared. The force and 
faith of all the adventurers, no 
matter in what field. For this is 
the mystery of Democracy,—like 
all mysteries, a simple thing when 
known—that it is a releaser, it 
takes off the inhibitions and gives 
the force and faith of men a chance 
for action. All of history is a 
) story of adventure, across new seas, - 
Wi; ~— over dark continents, real seas of 
water and real continents of earth 
sometimes, but oftener seas of sci- 
entific doubt and continents of in- 
tellectual challenge. Man is an 
adventurer, and to stop his adven- 
turing is to put an end to man, 
Out of the adventurous spirit of 
such men as these at Omaha, out 
of their firm faith in the growing 
greatness of this land and their 
will to share in that growth has 
come the nation that can properly 
hold its head rather high in Paris, for it only wants that 
others may have the chance that all have had here. 

At this conference of the Powers in Omaha they talked 
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of much, and of course they passed reso- 
lutions. Now, the first of these latter, 
adopted unanimously, if you please, was not 
a plea for higher customs duties, nor for 














anything that had to do with money or 
power or the elevation of the golden ser- 
pent. It was a plain, straightforward 
statement that they endorsed the principle 
of the League of Nations and believed it to 
be the duty of our public men to co-operate 
“in securing the adoption of the moderate 
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and practical plan presented to the Paris 
Conference.” 

These Americans truly were not afraid 
that “Bourgeoise war,” “Capitalistic war,” 
would come to en end. ‘They wanted it 
ended for all time. They did not fear that 

(Concluded on page 80) 

















Paying for the Victory 


The new loan is to be a thanks offering for our swift triumph as well as an opportunity 
for Americans to make a sound investment 


ment will receive as payment upon sub- 

scriptions to the Victory Liberty Loan 
has already been spent or will be spent before 
it is received. A very large part of this money 
will pay for the training of troops which never 
were in action, for guns and airplanes which 
never crossed the water, and for shells and 
bullets which were never fired. 

To this extent it may be thought that these 
expenditures represent waste. All war is 
waste—economic waste, waste of human life 
and energy. On the other hand, it was the 
enormous military preparation of this country, 
the almost limitless supply of trained men 
available for service at the front, the huge 
accumulations of war material, that brought 
Germany to defeat at least a year before we 
had at one time dared to hope. 

Not alone is the credit due to that compara- 
tively small part of the American Army which 
met the trained soldiers of Germany with a 
courage, a determination and a recklessness 
which overcame all opposition; but credit is 
also due to those millions of men who, al- 
though ready and anxious to give their lives, 
if need be, were never granted the opportun- 
ity; credit is due also to the far greater num- 
ber who made possible by their financial sup- 
port the equipment and maintenance of the 
fighting forces. Against the Allied armies in 
France, Germany might have fought on for 
another year; but against the Allied nations 
supported by the full strength of America, the 
task was hopeless. 

It has been said that in our war prepara- 
tions there was much waste of money, that 
many mistakes were made, and that unduly 
high prices were paid for commodities, ma- 
terial and labor. It may be true in some cases. 
But speed was the main requisite, and where 
speea is the dominating factor, questions of 


ih HE money which the Treasury Depart- 








By CARTER GLASS 


Secretary of the Treasury 


minor economy must be secondary. Intensive 


investigation of production costs and labor 


conditions means delay. 

If the war had lasted another year—as it 
undoubtedly would have lasted had our prep- 
arations been delayed by a too great attention 
to detail with a view to some comparatively 
slight reduction in cost and the elimination 
of. waste—the additional cost to this country 
might well have exceeded $25,000,000,000, as 
our expenditures for the calendar year 1918 
were estimated under war conditions to be not 
less than $24,000,000,000. In comparison with 
this stupendous sum saved by the speed with 
which America made her power effective, any 
expenditures due to excessive costs sink into 
insignificance. 

Why Banks Cannot Carry Loan 

HIS war was not a war of a party, or of a 

class, but a war of the nation. The Ameri- 
can people as a whole united in endorsing the 
statement of our President that the war must 
be carried on by applying the maximum 
amount of pressure possible. The appropria- 
tion bills and the bills authorizing the Treas- 
ury Department to issue securities were voted 
on with practical unanimity by Congressmen 
and Senators of all parties, acting with the 
knowledge that the people of the country were 
united in favor of this aggressive prosecution 
of the war program. 

Now that the fighting is over and we can 
look forward to a final conclusion of the war 
by the signing of a treaty of peace, the same 
spirit of idealism, the same spirit of real 
patriotism which united our people through- 
out the war period must not be allowed to die. 

The Victory Liberty Loan must be put 
through to a successful conclusion not only as 
the celebration of a glorious victory, but in 





gratitude for the hundreds of thousands of 
American lives saved by the early termination 
of the war. 

The American business man has cheerfully 
contributed of his time, of his money, of his 
energy, in all war activities, and he will not 
fail to carry on until the job is done, until 
the bills are paid, and until our boys are 
brought home. 

We want now above all things to clean up 
the remnants of the war, settle as quickly as 
possible outstanding contracts for war muni- 
tions, remove artificial barriers to trade made 
necessary by war conditions, and turn our 
energy toward redeveloping American busi- 
ness. This cannot be done until the Govern- 
ment’s debts are met. 

It has been suggested that this loan should 
be taken by the banks instead of by the people 
of the country. What a fine solution this 
would be for the American business man! He 
looks to his bank for the necessary credit to 
enable him to conduct his business, to restock 
his depleted shelves, to start his plants manu- 
facturing the commodities of peace rather than 
the munitions of war. What will be the at- 
titude of his bank toward his request for credit 
if it has been compelled to absorb a huge 
amount of Government securities? 

No, the debt of America should be held by 
the American people and not concentrated in 
the banks. Not only because by such country- 
wide distribution can the banks be kept in 
liquid condition to meet the demands of trade, 
but because only by such distribution can the 
war. debt be paid out of savings instead of 
by additional borrowings. 

Let every manufacturer, merchant and em- 
ployer of labor determine therefore that he 
will give to the Victory Liberty Loan the same 
whole-hearted support that he has rendered 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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“PROPOSED— _—_.. 


A Labor Program by Business’’ 


The all important question is whether the dominant voice in labor and in the interest of the employer shall 


BR: leaders of the blind persist in deceiving both parties to the readjustment in Industrial relations. 


tend to emphasize the existing differences in militant terms that will ultimately provoke the belief that alleged 
rights must be battled for; or whether the wiser group, knowing that the industrial program of the nation is not in 
reality a militant program but one of cooperation, shall gain the ascendency and throttle the Red tendencies of which the 


situation is possessed. 


It was in response to the demand for announcing a program of cooperation that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States undertook the study of primary principles of such a program and started with this progress step by step 
until the basis of at least a really wise and workable plan could be evolved. 


For several years the National Chamber has had committees studying questions on industrial relations. The latest 
committee was appointed last December and having advantage of the study over discoveries of earlier committees, it has 
formulated a statement of several principles to be followed in the United States. 


The members of the committee signing the report are: Harry A. Wheeler, Chairman; Henry Bruere, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Metal Company, New York; William Butterworth, President Deere and Company, Moline, IIL; 
Joseph H. Defrees, of Chicago; Henry P. Kendall, of Boston, and John W. O'Leary, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Arthur J. O’Leary and Son, Chicago. 


The principles formulated by this committee are to be placed before the 1100 commercial and trade organizations 
in the Chamber’s membership for their consideration. ‘The principles which will thus be submitted are: 


I 


Industrial enterprise, as a source of livelihood for both 
employer and employee, should be so conducted that 
due consideration is given to the situation of all per- 
sons dependent upon it. 


II 


The public interest requires adjustment of industrial re- 
lations by peaceful methods. 


Ill 
Regularity and continuity of employment should be 
sought to the fullest extent possible and constitute a 
responsibility resting alike upon employers, wage earn- 
ers and the public. 
IV 
The right of workers to organize is as clearly recognized 
as that of any other class or part of the community. 
V 
Industrial harmony and prosperity will be most effectually 
promoted by adequate representation of the parties 
in interest. Existing forms of representation should 
be carefully studied and availed of insofar as they 
may be found to have merit and are adaptable to the 
peculiar conditions in the various industries. 


VI 


Whenever agreements are made with respect to industrial 
relations they should be faithfully observed. 


Vil 


Such agreements should contain provision for prompt and 
final interpretation in the event of controversy regard- 
ing meaning or application. 


Vill 


Wages ‘should be adjusted with due regard to the pur- 
chasing power of the wage, and to the right of every 
man to an opportunity to earn a living at fair wages, 
to reasonable hours of work and working conditions, 


to a decent home, and to the enjoyment of proper 
social conditions, 


IX 
Fixing of a basic day as a device for increasing compensa- 
tion is a subterfuge that should be condemned. 


Xx 


Efficient production in conjunction with adequate wages 
is essential to successful industry. Arbitrary restric- 
tion on output below reasonable standards is harmful 
to the interests of wage earners, employers, and the 
public and should not be permitted. Industry, effi- 
ciency and initiative, wherever found, should be en- 
couraged and adequately rewarded, while indolence 
and indifference should be condemned. 


XI 


Consideration of reduction in wages should not be 
reached until possibility of reduction of costs in all 
other directions has been exhausted. 


XII 


Administration of employment and management of labor 
should be recognized as a distinct and important func- 
tion of management and accorded its proper responsi- 
bility in administration organization. 


XII 


A system of national employment offices, with due provi- 
sion for cooperation with existing state and municipal 
systems, can be made, under efficient management and 
if conducted with due regard to the equal interests 
of employers and employes in its proper administra- 
tion, a most helpful agency, but only if all appoint- 
ments are made strictly subject to the Civil Service 
Law and rules. Policies governing the conduct of a 
national system of employment offices should be de- 
termined in conjunction with advisory boards,—na- 
tional, state and local,—equally representative of em- 
ployers and employees. 






































; OR months we have been warned 

of the dangers which would face 

the nation during the “reconstruc- 
tion period.” It looked for a time as though 
the war had knocked the foundation out from 
under our house in addition to having burned 
off the roof. 

But our problem is not one of reconstruc- 
tion; our nation and its business does not have 
to be built all over again. The after-war 
problem for the United States is one of read- 
justment. Our big concern must be to get 
back to the great highway of human progress 
from which we turned off at the by-road 
which led to the downfall of autocracy. 

From where we stand now, there are two 
paths: one of them leads to Bolshevism. Bol- 
shevism is a mental state. It has brought to 
life the worst forces that are in men. We 
find it manifested in excesses of destruction, 
savagery, and complete disregard for the rights 
of others. It is a desire for liberty gone in- 
sane and is unthinkable in the United States. 
The other road leads back to individual and 
corporate freedom which is limited only by 
the rights of others. 

The agitator and fanatic rise up to cry out 
against what he calls a return to “the old 
order of things.” He says that there are lim- 
itations and abuses under this so-called “old 
order of things” to which we must-never re- 
turn. Under the conditions that face the 
world there can be no such thing as a return 
to the old order of things. It is going to be 
a new order of things, based upon democracy 
and equal opportunity for men. 

The agitator has worked out, or promised 
to work out, some beautiful system governing 
man’s relation with man. His enthusiasm and 
evident sincerity give weight to his sophistry. 
His method of bringing the millennium and the 
apparent soundness of his theories remind me 
of a remarkable set of plans which I saw some 
time ago and which were designed to revolu- 
tionize the creation of water power. The in- 
ventor worked out on paper an application of 
his principle. It was a boat that generated its 
own power directly from the current of the 
stream. First the boat was anchored so that 
it would not drift and immediately the cur- 
rent started some small paddle wheels turning 
and they generated electric power. In a few 
minutes the anchor could be lifted and the 
boat moved forward by its own effort. 

Now, of course, an engineer would tell you 
that the scheme wouldn’t work. But the in- 
ventor thought it would, and his earnestness 
and sincerity were such that nothing but a 
practical demonstration would have convinced 
some of his friends and followers that there 
was anything wrong with the theory involved. 

The men who have been classed as agitators 
and fanatics are usually men of serious mind 
and of great earnestness. The one fault, 
which it seems to me they always have, is that 
they have not a grasp of the fundamentals of 
the business situation. They have been look- 
ing on one side of the things. Sometimes they 
say they are going to produce the millennium, 
or convey that impression in words. The 
trouble with their ideas is that they do not 
work. It is unfortunate that they never will 
work. The only road to success is through 
effort, perseverance, opportunity and co-opera- 
tion. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


By J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


Granting that there were some faults in 
our national life as it ran prior to the war, 
still it cannot be denied that under this “old 
order of things” the United States changed 
from savage infested wilderness into the most 
highly developed civilization the world has 
ever known and that in our national life we 
had reached the point where we constituted 
ourselves our brother’s keeper in the interests 
of humanity and without desire to add to our 
national domain or wealth. 

The road to wise reconstruction is well 
marked. The first guide post says: “Faith in 
business.” The next one reads: “Employ- 
ment for all.” And the third one is: “Gradual 
readjustment.” 


Why Fear the Future? 


AITH in the future business of this na- 

tion is justified. All the elements which 
make for prosperity are present. Chief among 
these is the financial situation. We are on a 
sound basis. Our credit system is more highly 
organized, and it has vindicated itself under 
the severe strain of war. 

Of course money is only one of the requi- 
sites of business. Equally important is a 
steady consuming market. This nation in it- 
self is the best consuming market in the world. 
Our one hundred millions of people are free 
spenders and their aggregate buying power is 
greater than exists in any other nation under 
the sun. 

But the home market is not our only mar- 
ket. Partly as a result of the war, we have 
developed the facilities for entering into world 
commerce to a degree impossible a few years 
ago. We now have or shortly will possess 
merchant ships that will carry our products 
to the far corners of the earth and American 
ingenuity and enterprise, if given rein, will 
find markets for Yankee-made goods wher- 
ever there is money to pay the price. 

The presence here of great quantities of 
gold and the prospect that our exports of the 
future will add to the supply, causes a com- 
plication which need only be realized to be 
remedied. 

There is a definite relation between the big 
supply of money in this country and the high 
prices which prevail. After all is said and 
done, gold is a commodity that is subject to 
the laws of supply and demand just as is cot- 
ton or wheat or coal. There is no real cause 
for concern that labor costs nearly twice what 
it did before the war. The true basis for the 
worker’s wage is the cost of a decent living 
and whether that cost be one dollar a day or 
ten dollars a day makes no material difference. 
The present high cost of material and sup- 
plies of all kinds is principally the worker’s 
wage reflected in the product of his labor. 

It is a narrow vision, however, that coun- 
sels a business man to hold back on his con- 
templated improvements or expansion or an 
investor to hold onto his investment. A “hold 
back” policy if followed widely, would bring 
on the very thing we seek to prevent, an in- 
dustrial depression, and while a few people al- 
ways profit from such depressions, the nation 
does not and the greater majority suffer. 
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Our Soap Box Economist 


He sincerely thinks the millennium is in his vest pocket; it has good selling points; but 
there is one defect—it won’t work 


Bearing these facts in mind, capital 
must not lie low till prices come down 
and labor has nothing to gain through 

keeping the value of the dollar at its present 
low level. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
greatest need we face today is that of under- 
standing. We have had too much talk about 
“masses” and “classes” and too little recogni- 
tion of the truth that in the main all men are 
very much alike; that they are actuated pretty 
much alike by the desire to live and to get the 
joys that life should be made to provide. Some 
succeed better than others but that is merely 
a prank of Mother Nature. She makes no 
two things exactly alike and yet she sees to it 
that the man with the hoe is little different 
from the man of wealth. 

As humans, we are prone to place a higher 
value on the things out of our reach than 
we do on the things in our grasp. The cow 
risks scratching her neck on the barb wire in 
order to nibble at the grass outside the fence 
—and neglects better grass within. Any driver 
knows that the other side of the road always 
looks more inviting. ‘There are times when 
I envy the tramp his freedom from care. 

If we but had a better appreciation of the 
other fellow’s problems, it would make for 
greater contentment and greater progress. 
The time is at hand when capital must give 
more thought to the workers’ problems and 
the worker must be informed as to the prob- 
lems of business and industry. That we are 
making progress toward that better under- 
standing is my fond hope. 

Employment for all is essential. We must 
enable our returned soldiers to be productive. 
It is not sufficient to give them jobs which 
furnish an excuse for wages. What they will 
prefer and what the nation should give them 
is work which will add new wealth to the 
world’s store. Our Government possesses 
millions of acres of arable land. It has mil- 
lions more than can be reclaimed and made 
arable. I advocate the opening up of this Gov- 
ernment land, its apportionment among sol- 
diers who wish to enter into productive work. 


A Simple Cure 
T HE stimulation of the work of production 


will provide much other work and em- 
ployment is in itself a panacea for most na- 
tional ills. There has never been a time when 
an abundance of work was not accompanied 
by prosperity. 

A national program of road making will 
furnish employment for thousands upon thou- 
sands of men. A program looking toward the 
harnessing of the nation’s unused water power 
would give employment to many more. 

Many Government, state and municipal 
projects might be launched to provide the 
work that means prosperity, but I am strongly 
of the opinion that there would hardly be 
enough labor to go around if it were not for 
the spirit of hang-back on the part of the man 
with capital, and the spirit of hang-to on the 
part of the wage earner. 

A display of patriotism, forbearance and 
common sense on the part of both will enable 
us to go through the readjustment period with 
such success that we will get back on the high- 
way of human progress without delay or ac- 
cident. 
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Consider the modern American worker. You will find him in the 
lower left hand corner of the picture. He works but he does not toil. 
He is loading a steamer with oil at Port Arthur, Texas. To do this 
he turns a valve, and takes his ease until the pipes deliver the full 


cargo. Then he turns the valve back. It is quite likely that he owns 
a Ford and has his oldest son in the state college. Mr. Armour says 
that the Bolshevik will have a hard time converting this man to his 
theories, at least as long as there is enough work to keep him busy. 
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The Task of the Trees 


Our Government Forest Service is making us acquainted with the inner secrets of woods 
—thereby helping in the production of better bedsteads and tomato crates 


LANT an acorn in the 
: ground, says George Ber- 
: nard Shaw, and it will ex- 
plode into an oak, which, to 
extend the epigram, may be ex- 
pleded into tables, chairs or 
boxes. It was the last and sim- 
plest of these, i.e., boxes, which 
hastened the whitening of Silas 
Skefingwell’s hair. 

Skefingwell was a canner and 
a good one. But a large percent- 
age of the boxes in which he 
packed and shipped his finished 
product collapsed under the 
strain of traveling. Those mis- 
haps annoyed his trade, confused 
his accounting and contributed to 
his part of industry’s annual 
$20,000,000 to $40,000,000 claims- 
for-damages dispute with the 
railroads. 

Box-makers who could turn 
out cabinets of perfect artistry 
failed Skefingwell when it came to producing 
a case, comporting in cost and style with cans 
of tomatoes, that would always escape the 
normal hazards of ordinary journeys. One 
day, the canner learned that the Government 
runs an establishment known as the Forest 
Service. 

“Forests mean wood and wood means 
boxes,” he reasoned with simple deduction. 
“Maybe those ‘long haired cranks’ know 
something about boxes.” 

They did. Yet Skefingwell was more sur- 
prised in finding them to be properly bar- 
bered as well as very practical minded men. 

“Ship a few of your boxes to our Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and we'll test them out,” Skefingwell was 
told at the Washington headquarters of the 
Service. Although he couldn’t imagine boxes 
being tested in a laboratory—which he pic- 
tured in terms of mysterious bottles and 
chemicals and white-aproned dreamers in big 
spectacles—he sent them some for “analysis.” 

The boxes were put into a machine that 
locks something like a miniature Ferris wheel. 
Therein, under the eyes of trained packing- 
case pathologists, they were sent on experi- 
mental trips from St. Louis, Mo., to Three 
Forks, Nev., and from Palatka, Fla., to Sitka, 
Alaska. In that machine, incidentally, you 
may send a box or other kind of packing case 
on any kind of journey and test it by ninety- 
nine per cent of the hazards of carting, rail- 
reading, ship transit or even mule-back car- 
riage over mountains in from one minute to 
two hours. 


Simple, Once You Know! 


A EL that your box needs,” said the Gov- 
+X ernmental experts in the ancient and yet 
much unknown science of box-making, “‘are a 
couple of extra nails driven here and there. 

“It is advisable, also, to use smooth or 
cemented nails. Barbed nails break the fiber 
of the wood and don’t hold so firmly.” 


By AARON HARDY ULM 





Since then 
the Forest 
Products 
Laboratory, 
which is conducted 
by the Govern- 
ment in associa- 
tion with the Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin, has become a 
Mecca for box 
manufacturers 
and users and for many other persons dealing 
largely in wood or its products. 

Packing case lore accumulated via original 
investigation or experiments made jointly with 
manufacturers or their associations, were of 
much avail when the war made our Govern- 
ment the world’s greatest consumer of 
boxes. 

“There is no reason why you-should limit 
packing cases to virtually one wood as 
hitherto,” the Laboratory specialists told the 
War Department. “There are thirty dif- 
ferent woods available for your use.” This 
information helped mightily in expediting the 
production of cases. 

The re-designing of boxes used in shipping 
arms and supplies to our forces in France, so 
as to insure each being of the right material, 
thickness and properly nailed, strapped or 
cleated for the service it was to perform, ac- 
complished, through eliminating breakage, 
savings as high as seventy-five per cent in some 
of the products handled. 

“We also enabled the Government to save 
from five to thirty per cent on cargo space by 
seeing that none was wasted on ill-fitting 
boxes,” say the Forest Service experts. 

Returning to our canner, it may be said 
that Skefingwell was astonished, as you prob- 
ably are, when he found that the United 
States Forest Service comprises a great deal 
more than the propagation of lofty effusions 
on the beauty of trees and the abstract need 
of conservation. In fact he learned that 











rhapsodizing about trees is left 
largely to sentimental persons 
who couldn't saw a plank even 
though it were made of hot but- 
ter. 

Conservation and propagation 
of our vast forest wealth — the 
second greatest of any nation— 
is the prime object of the estab- 
lishment. But the pursuit of that 
object, which, beginning with a 
single tree-lover and two or three 
clerks, now numbers a_ regu- 
lar force of more than 3,000, has 
led the Service into many ave- 
nues of industrial science. Those 
transcursions range from devel- 
oping scientific classifications of 
wood products to the promotion 
of the manufacture of scores of 
odd things from them — things 
like fiber silk, alcohol, paper of 
many varieties and from many 
different woods; and things like 
glues and varnishes for perfecting the wood- 
working arts. It serves constantly as referee 
for disputes over questions about trees and 
their products. 

Once, for example, the Forest Service ex- 
tricated the engineers who were building the 
Panama Canal from an empasse caused by 
failure to use applied science in drawing con- 
tracts for timber. 

They had ordered large supplies of timber 
of the class known in trade parlance as “long 
leaf pine.” The canal builders received “long 
leaf pine” but a large percentage of it failed 
to meet strength requirements. 

“We are sending what you ordered,” said 
the contractors when called to taw. 

“It isn’t the kind of timber you know we 
want and must have,” the engineers de- 
clared. 


A Species or a Quality? 


AW suits seemed imminent with conse- 
quent heavy costs and long delay. But 
on further thought both sides saw that appeal 
to the courts would be like tossing a coin to 
find which was right. For judge and jury 
would have faced the necessity of applying to 
the contracts one of two constructions of 
substantially equal merit. One was that “long 
leaf pine” meant a species of tree and the 
other was that it meant a certain quality of 
timber. ‘ 

“What you should use in your contracts 
is a standard term instead of generic or trade 
words,” advised the sharps on trees at the 
Forest Service in response to a joint S.O.S. 
from engineers and contractors. 

“Where, by the tree god Woden, shall we 
find one that all will understand?” asked the 
engineers, who knew that the vocabulary of 
woodmen, however biblically picturesque, 
wotted little of science. 

“Right here”; and the college-bred wood 
men of the Forest Service pointed to growth 
rings showing clearly in the polished wood 
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of which their desks were made—the rings by 
which every country-reared boy has counted 
the age of sawed-off trees. 

“Spring growth, represented by the wide 
stretch there, is the weakest part of a tree; 
summer growth, usually narrower and darker, 
is the strongest part,” advised the book-lore 
foresters, illustrating with pencils. “The rea- 
son for this is that trees grow fast in spring- 
time and slowly in summertime and none at 
all in winter-time. 

“By means of those rings and a little chart 
we'll prepare any cutter to tell whether a 
tree is strong enough for your use, whether 
it be long leaf, short leaf or any other va- 
riety of pine or no pine at all as well it 
may.” 

Thus was formed a rational, as against a 
rule of thumb, standard for judging ‘the 
strength of trees. And the whole timber and 
lumber industry, says the Forest Service, 
would profit immensely by the application of 
such standards in all their classifications which 
are now controlled largely by local and trade 
customs and, on the whole, are as confusing 
and scientifically irrational as the tongues of 
Babel. 

It is the business of the Forest Service to 
develop and promote the adoption of better 
systems of classification. And they tell you 
that, though wood has been a first hand util- 
ity since the discovery of fire, there are few 
generally used products to which tradition 
and custom cling so firmly in defiance of ap- 
plied science. When Gifford Pinchot went 
to Europe about thirty years ago to study for- 
estry he was welcomed as a curiosity for he 
was the first American ever to cross the sea 
on such an errand. Not quite twenty- 
five years have passed since the Govern- 
ment, at the behest of President Cleveland, 
began the development of a constructive for- 
estry program. Not many more than ten 
have elapsed since the fire of Roosevelt’s 
enthusiasm for conservation caused that pro- 


Tested in the tumbler and found wanting. A packing case has proven 
too weak after an hour’s churning that simulated the hardships of a 





gram to assume proportions in anyway ade- 
quate to meet the big problem involved. 

War’s unwaiting demands accentuated the 
importance of scientific forestry work, espe- 
cially in directions of interest to business and 
industry. Under the lash of Mars, advances 
were made in weeks and months that nor- 
mally would have taken years. Take, for 
instance, aeroplanes in which the wood factor 
is of exceeding importance. 


Stepping on Nature’s Heels 


$6 E must have air-dried timber,” said 
the aeroplane engineers. 

The lumber people laughed. 

“Have you been asleep amid the roar of 
the last three years?” asked they. “Coun- 
tries at war have searched the world for air- 
dried stock suitable for aeroplane construc- 
tion. There’s none in this country. It will 
take two or three years to season it in the 
usual way.” 

“Help!” yelled the engineers 
to the Forest Service. 

“If you can’t wait on Na- 
ture’s climate,” the Govern- 
ment’s dry kiln experts calmly 
replied, “we'll see if we can’t 
make a little of our own.” Sev- 
eral new brands, each varying 
as to moisture, heat and wind 
were devised and tried out on 
different kinds of 
wood. 

In two months kiln 
dried aeroplane stock 
was ready; and proved 
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in every way better, and was cured with less 
loss, than the air-dried! 

Likewise, only worse, the Ordnance Corps 
was stunned when it discovered that Ger- 
many almost drained the country of air-dried 
black walnut even before August, 1914. After 
that the Allies gobbled up- our green black 
walnut, even to almost denuding our land of 
black walnut trees. 

“What shall we do for the millions of gun 
stocks we must have right away?” asked the 
Corps. 

Fortunately, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory had worked out a kiln drying process. 

“We are still in a heluva fix, for we even 
don’t know where the trees are,” 
wailed the ordnance makers. 

The Forest Service put the Boy 
Scouts to work locating black 
walnut trees; they bear tasty 
























trip from Florida to Alaska. The observer’s notes will help cut down 
damage claims that range from twenty to forty millions annually. 
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fruit, which was sufficient lead for the kids. 

In a month or two there was seasoned 
black walnut a plenty for gun stocks. 

Similar things were done in finding and 
preparing wood for vehicles, such as wagons 
and gun carriages. 

While there is nothing new per se in the 
dry kiln process, the advances made under the 
propulsion of war in its application will be of 
immense value in many lines of manufacture 
like the vehicle and furniture industries. 
They will enable many manufacturers to 
gratify our national instinct for haste and 
quick turn-over without sacrifice of material 
or the quality of finished product. 

Great peace-time value attaches, also, to 
numerous other discoveries and improve- 
ments in the wood-working arts as made by 
the nearly 500 persons who toiled on war 
problems at the Madison laboratory. Here- 
tofore, for example, waterproof glues could 
be procured only by paying tribute to the 
holders of trade secrets. 


Glue from “Clabber” 
“Wy HAT others can do we can do,” said the 


Government's specialists. They devel- 
oped from “clabber” (casein) taken from fine 


Wisconsin Jerseys a glue that will hold faster 
than a turtle’s bite. Wood blocks joined with 
it have held against ten days soaking supple- 
mented by 24 hours’ boiling in water. The 
process is now available without cost to in- 
dustry and enables any manufacturer of fur- 
niture to put together articles that will stand 
the test of any climate. 

Many other things were developed like an 
impervious wood-coating made of aluminum 
leaf covered over with varnish. It was de- 
vised to protect aeroplane propellers from be- 
ing thrown out of plumb by moisture ab- 
sorption, which at one time caused defec- 
tions running as high as eighty per cent. 


Gun Cotton from Wood Pulp 


PSERS also was developed a process for 
making, out of wood pulp, “gun cotton” 
that could have supplanted that made from 
cotton linters without changing the range of 
guns, something it is said the Germans with 
all their chemistry and greater urge of neces- 
sity failed to do. 

The job of the Forest Service is to teach 
you and me how to use wood and wood prod- 
ucts as well as how to propagate and save 
trees. The fact that for a decade the use 
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of wood has been on the decline in America 
gives to the experts belonging to the Service 
no special joy as it might give to unknowing 
lovers of trees familiar only with our mur- 
derously wasteful methods of harvesting and 
employing our forests’ wealth. 

“There is no need of our saving trees 
through the non-use of wood,” say the chiefs 
of the Forest Service, who are the nurses, 
sales agents and managers of our more than 
150,000,000 acres of nationally owned forest 
lands. They are also consulting physicians to 
the remaining four-fifths of our forests still 
under private ownership, and are available 
as expert advisers to all users of trees or 
tree products. 

“Under certain limitations we have plenty 
of timber provided it is conserved intelligently 
and consumed with sensible economy. But 
we have been getting less than fifty per cent. 
of the value out of the trees we fell, as 
against Germany’s ninety-eight per cent. 

“We should conserve not by non-use but by 
intelligent use, that is to say by getting the 
fullest possible return from every tree. This 
means more efficient lumbering, better saw- 
milling, and better wood-working all along 
the line. It means also the unlimited utiliza- 
tion of waste products.” 


The Challenge of Peace 


They are coming home—we must make the country fit to re- 
ceive them, and establish the world ideal that they fought for 


By HARRY A. WHEELER 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE problems clamoring for solution to 

day are wider in their influence and 

more complex in their character than at 
any other time in our national history. 

Irresistibly the years have forced us as 
a nation out of our chosen isolation. Physi- 
cally the world’s area remains the same, but 
man’s ingenuity has eliminated distance as 
agencies of transportation and communication 
have tied into intimate relationship even the 
remote islands of the seas. Trade routes belt 
the world. Cables and wireless permit our 
messages to outrun the sun. There is no iso- 
lation except we wilfully sever the bonds that 
science has forged and steel ourselves against 
the appeals for human intercourse. 
Likewise the principle of avoiding entan- 

gling alliances becomes more difficult to sus- 
tain and its application more vague and un- 
certain as intimacy of intercourse forces us to 
abandon indifference to the aspirations of hu- 
manity or to assume no responsibility to sat- 
isfy the yearnings of the weak among the na- 
tions to achieve the ideals of the strong. 


Events have broken down political isolation © 


even as physical isolation has been annihilated, 
and with or without our consent we have 
been drawn into the crucible of a world labor- 
ing for a new birth. 

As fundamental to all readjustments, there- 
fore, lies the League of Nations. 

Why discuss avoiding alliances? We have 
already made them. Why debate the wis- 
dom of forming a League of Nations? We 
are a part of one. Can we untangle our 
present alliances? Only by playing the part of 
national cowardice. Have the objectors pro- 
posed a reasonable alternative? They have not. 





Shall Ukraine, Poland and the Baltic Re- 
publics be left a prey to their own inexperi- 
ence or to the greed of greater nations that 
border them? Shall Armenia be left further 
to the murderous policies of Turkey? Shall 
the former German Colonies in Africa be left 
to fall into the hands of the first bandit among 
the nations strong enough or wily enough to 
capture them? 

The answer is that we shall stand behind 
the President and help to create a League of 
Nations with such machinery of courts, com- 
missions and councils as may be competent to 
deal justly with the complex questions of 
International relationships. 


Leave Something to the Future 


WE cannot hope to anticipate all of the 
problems which such a League must 
solve, but we may have faith in our ability to 
work out the solution as wisdom and sincere 
purpose may direct in the years to come. Is 
it not enough for us to know that necessity 
demands joint action and that no alternative 
presents itself, except a reversion to the intol- 
erable conditions of the past? 

There are dangers as well as blessings in 
this League of Nations. To this we should 
not blind ourselves, but we shall have courage 
to grapple them as they arise and work out a 
fair remedy in which the world’s forces will 
be organized to deal justly with all, to permit 
the unfolding of a new international day not 
threatened by the might of force but aided in 
its development by the friendly co-operation 
and mutual encouragement of all of the strong 
nations of the world. 


Now this articulation of the powers whose 
governments are stable and whose guaran- 
tees can be relied upon will bring into play 
the economic as well as political exchanges 
so necessary to the whole readjustment pro- 
gram. 

Secret treaties are to be annulled. Day- 
light diplomacy alone can be tolerated. Com- 
mercial relationships will be predicated upon 
as keen competition for the world’s markets 
as ever existed in the pre-war period, but 
while Europe is adjusting her industrial dis- 
organization arising out of the war, our con- 
tribution to Europe’s safety from bolshevism 
and like ills will be a generous commercial 
and financial policy, even though in carrying 
out such a policy we forego advantages which 
would show us a handsome profit in other 
trade areas. 

Nor is this emotional sentimentalism. I 
am quite familiar with the alleged efforts of 
Great Britain, Japan and other countries, 
whose world commerce has been sadly broken 
up by the war, to re-establish their former 
connections. We must remember that their 
very lives depend upon their foreign outlet 
as their industries swing from war productions 
back to the productions of peace, and even if 
we are made aware of efforts to “beat us to 
it” in supplying Latin America and the Ori- 
ent, it will be the most enlightened selfish- 
ness on our part still to hold to a generous 
policy, for deferred industrial resumption in 
Europe will induce the spread of socialism, 
anarchy and revolution, and the psychology of 
unrest abroad will surely find its echo in our 
own country and thus make infinitely more 
dificult our own readjustment program. 
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We should, therefore, insofar as our excess 
raw materials and surplus wealth are con- 
cerned, encourage the President to advocate 
as a part of the treaty provisions the reason- 
able sharing of raw materials, the establish- 
ment of liberal credits, the joint use of avail- 
able shipping, temporarily at least, until the 
adjustments are far enough advanced to have 
overcome the acute emergencies of the present 
and to permit the law of supply and demand 
to again operate as in normal times. 

Returning to the consideration of our home 
problems of readjustment, we find that a few 
of these have already yielded to peace condi- 
tions, while others, notably contract adjust- 
ment and resales of government supplies, are 
the subject of assured legislation or executive 
order that promises to satisfactorily relieve 
our acute situation. 

There are other questions, however, that 
do not lend themselves to immediate adjust- 
ment and that require great wisdom 
and accommodation to be exercised in 
their solution. Under the pressure of 
war emergency, the government cre- 
ated machinery to control maximum 
prices of certain basic materials and 
minimum prices of others. Production 
of those commodities necessary for 
war purposes was practically com- 
mandeered. Raw materials and basic 
productions were distributed between 
war and non-war industries. Profits 
were restricted in many lines, meas- 
ures of conservation were introduced, 
output was greatly stimulated in some 
productions and curtailed in others. 

All business took its instructions 

from a central authority. Our 
transportation agencies were not 
only taken over bodily, but were 
so remolded into a unified scheme 
of operation that much of the 
commercial organization of the 
roads built up over many years 
and at great cost was destroyed 
beyond hope of revival. Our 
agencies of communication,—tele- 
graph, telephone and cable,—were 
also borrowed from their original 
owners and made subject to gov- 
érnment control. Now, with the 
war over, we face either a 
return to private ownership and 
to individual control, remodeled 
by new legislation providing for 
government supervision, Or a re- 
tention of government control, 
which, if long continued, will re- 
sult in a fixed and permanent pol- 
icy of government ownership. 
9 As the League of Nations pro- 
gram becomes fundamental to in- 
ternational readjustment, so the 
determination of the govern- 
ment’s relations toward those 
commodities and services upon 
which society depends for its ex- 
istence is fundamental to our na- 
tional readjustment, and we must 
approach the question in a spirit 
of honest inquiry rather than of 
preconceived prejudice. 

Let us first consider the effec: 
of continued government control 
over the production and pricing 
of commodities. We may con- 
cede that it is commendable for 
such control to exist during a pe- 
riod of extreme emergency, such 
as war, and that such control 
served a valuable purpose in the 
public interest. 


















































Suspending economic law, however, and 
substituting arbitrary man-made regulations is 
always sure to produce inequalities, develop 
injustice, and result in reactions from which 
recovery is difficult and costly. To set an 
arbitrary maximum price on natural or manu- 
factured products is sure to reduce produc- 
tion unless the price is high enough to yield 
fancy returns or the means of production can 
be practically taken over by the government. 
To set an arbitrary minimum price is prac- 
tically to make the minimum a maximum also, 
and if high enough to stimulate production, 
confronts us with certain loss when the fixed 
price is withdrawn and the law of supply 
and demand again controls the market value. 

Furthermore, the interdependence of com- 
modity prices is such that unless price fixing 
is pursued through an infinite variety of re- 
lated natural commodities and their conver- 
sions, grave injustice is sure to result as we 
have experienced in the fixing of wheat 
prices without like treatment of other 


{f/ cereals, and the gentleman’s agreement 


on hogs while other live stock was left 
at the mercy of the open market. 


An Undesirable 
i UNLESS we indulge in complete gov- 


ernment paternalism, wherein the 
government becomes the original buying 
and selling agency of everything, we must 
conclude that the system of limited price 
fixing is as undesirable as it is un-Ameri- 
can and should be now abandoned with 
all possible speed. Contracts, of course, 
must be carried out, but Congress should 
endeavor to indicate to the government 
its wishes with respect to the manner in 
which the differentials between the guar- 
anteed prices and the world market 
should be met, in order that the related 
interests be not subjected to indefinite 
uncertainty and loss and the _ people 
should have reflected in the cost of living 
any advantage that might arise from an 
adjustment of prices in the United States 
to world prices of similar commodities. 

I cannot leave this subject without a 
word of suggestion with regard to uni- 
fied marketing of natural productions, 
whether they be products of soil, mine 
or forest. Violent price fluctuations due 
to over-production or imperfect market- 
ing facilities cannot be in the public in- 
terest. 

Marketing associations of producers 
should be developed and made as legal 
for minerals or timber as 
for live stock, cereals and 
fruit. Furthermore, there 
should be a Chamber of 
Agriculture, even as there 
is a Chamber of Commerce. 
It should be a 
federation of 
all of the ag- 
ricultural as- 
sociations and 
farm bureaus. 
It would con- 
stitute a great 
factor in pro- 
moting efh- 
ciency. and 
would enable 
industri- 
al production 
and _agricul- 
tural produc- 
tion through 
their respec- 
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tive chambers to work together, where- 
as we now often find these interests 
antagonistic because of the absence of means 
through which to co-operate. 

This brings us to the question of the meas- 
ure of co-operation which in the period of 
readjustment should be permitted under gov- 
ernment supervision to all producers of com- 
modities calculated for domestic consumption 
as well as for export. 

Trust legislation of the past, no matter how 
meritorious or necessary to correct abuses, 
has been class legislation to a considerable ex- 
tent, and if continued as applicable to manu- 
facturers alone, will become increasingly so 
as central marketing agencies operating for 
live stock and products of the soil grow out 
of a more intelligent and compact organiza- 
tion of these interests. 

The war taught us many lessons of value, 
and one of these was that the practical sus- 
pension of trust laws during the war, when 
manufacturers of both war and non-war com- 
modities were brought into intimate associa- 
tion with each other under government super- 
vision, proved‘ of great value in producing 
economies in productive costs and in use of 
needed materials, while under the supervision 
of governmental boards or agencies prices 
were stabilized and the public interest served. 

In the days of readjustment upon which we 
have entered, there is great necessity for a 
continuation of these rights of association if 
competition is successfully met in foreign mar- 
kets, or competition in the domestic market 
between home production and those that will 
presently come into this country from foreign 
producers, 

Wise decision with respect to the operation 
of transportation agencies, wise decision with 
respect to the measure of price control that 
the government will seek to keep in effect, 
wise decision with respect to the freedom with 
which industries may associate through the 
readjustment period will become the measure 
of the period of time through which our re- 
adjustment will continue and the severity of 
the effect of reconstruction upon agricultural 
production and manufacturing, upon trans- 
portation and finance, and, in fact; upon alk 
of the agencies of commerce with which we 
must deal in this country. 


Our Duty to the Five Percent 
WE have accomplished but one stage of 


the war. We have trained and convoyed 
across the sea two millions and more of our 
best young men. Many of them lie in France 
today. Others have come back sorely maimed 
and wounded. We find them in our city 
streets and in our hospitals, the evidence of a 
sacrifice cheerfully given for a great cause, a 
cause that was won, and gloriously won, by 
the brawn, brain, and purpose of the youth 
of America. 

Five percent of us bore the brunt of battle: 
Ninety-five percent of us were in preparation 
or in the prosaic, but nevertheless necessary 
operation, of S. O. S. here at home. Ninety- 
five percent, through their unity of purpose 
for a successful culmination of the conflict, 
strengthened the muscles of the five percent 
and gave them courage to do great deeds. 
They knew that a nation of men, women and 
children more than one hundred million 
strong was behind them. 

Now they have come home, or will be 
coming soon. It is our obligation that they 
shall not return to a country torn by antag- 
onism over the principles that shall govern 
our return to peace conditions, or depressed 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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It is worth several pounds of cure when applied to such dangerous and delicate matters as 
world peace and international business 


By CORDELL HULL 


Member of the House Committee of Ways and Means 


gaged in trying to devise means to end 

wars. Every clear thinking man real- 
izes that the start must be made by eliminat- 
ing insofar as possible the causes that lead to 
conflict. In dealing with this subject I shall 
attempt to discuss but one phase of it—that 
having to do with unfair international trade 
practices. 

President Wilson touched on this in his 
famous fourteen points and set out point num- 
ber three as follows: 

“The removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and an establishment of 
equality of trade conditions among all nations 
consenting to the peace and associating them- 
selves for its maintenance.” 

This proposal is of the broadest and most 
far-reaching nature and upon the solution of 
the extremely vital problems it presents meas- 
urably depends the permanent peace and 
friendship among nations. When politicians 
pretended and falsely intimated that the policy 
proposed might affect the right of a nation 
to determine its own economic policy as it 
relates to custom-house taxation, the Presi- 
dent made clear his meaning by declaring that 
he meant to suggest no restriction upon the 
free determination by any nation of its own 
economic policy but only that whatever tariff 
any nation may deem necessary for its own 
economic service should apply equally 
to all foreign nations. 

The President only undertook to de- 
fine the application of point No. 3 to 
provisions for discriminations and re- 
taliation often found in the tz:ziffs of 
countries. He did not enumerate and 
deal with many other trade methods, 
practices and policies coming within the 
definition of “economic barriers” and 
“equality of trade conditions among na- 
tions.” 

In the past the methods and policies 
practised by many nations in pursuit of 
international trade and commercial 
power have been illegitimate, unfair, 
and unequal, in their effects on other 
nations, with the result that much fric- 
tion, ill-feeling, and bitter economic 
strife often arose. In offering, not quite 
two years ago, in the House a joint 
resolution requesting that, at the close 
of the war, an international trade con- 
ference be held at Washington for the 
purpose of establishing an international 
trade agreement congress, I had in mind 
a possible means of eliminating and avoiding 
questionable practices that have obtained in 
the past. 

The time has come when commercial na- 
tions, by mutual consent, must abandon, if 
the peace of the world is to be preserved, 
these unfair policies. Their abandonment 
would both avoid the unjust injuries inflicted 
and unfair trade relations throughout the 
world. This does not mean the internation- 
alizing of trade and finance in the slightest 
objectionable sense but only would require 
nations to refrain from the acts and conduct 
stated in their efforts to maintain their for- 


T HE statesmen of the world are en- 





eign commercial interests or to extend their 
economic power abroad. Any nation could 
prescribe a high or low tariff or no tariff 
without the slightest interference except as to 
any provisions of discrimination and retalia- 
tion which such tariff might embrace. 


We Must Sail the Seven Seas 


HE United States is peculiarly interested 
in this situation. We have come to the 
point where, in addition to our material devel- 
opment at home, we must now contemplate the 
important and permanent development of our 
international trade. We must move forward 
or backward, financially, commercially, and 
industrially; we cannot stand still and stag- 
nate like China or other backward nations. 
Our expansion must go beyond the seas. 
Having been projected into the field of in- 
ternational trade and finance, the policy of 
fairness and justice must 
uniformly characterize 
the conduct of this coun- 
try and its citizens in 
their foreign commercial 
relations and a like 
standard must be 
demanded at this 
juncture of all 
foreign countries. 


There’s a new policeman on the beat. 


If a real economic peace can now be effected 
it will afford the greatest possible assurance 
of permanent world peace. The accomplish- 
ment of this is imperative and in no wise 
would it conflict with any suitable plan for a 
League of Nations but, on the other hand, 
would supplement, strengthen and make easier 
its operation in that there would be fewer 
commercial and trade controversies for set- 
tlement. 

I could enumerate a long list of wars at 
least one of the principal underlying causes 
of which was due to trade wars, economic 
strife, jealousy, and strenuous contests for 
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commercial advantage. The President’s point 
No. 3 not only should deal with the ordinary 
acute commercial controversy, such as has 
arisen in past years between Austria and 
Italy, Germany and Russia, Serbia and Aus- 
tria, America and Germany, Sweden and 
Norway, but wherever the controlling pur- 
pose is to secure economic gain and com- 
mercial ascendancy by injustifiable methods 
it should deal, also, with the struggles for 
colonies, protectorates and concessions in un- 
developed countries, including intense rivalries 
between business men, financiers, and traders, 
which have brought dangerous clashes be- 
tween different nations in our time, as in the 
cases of Egypt, Morocco, Tripoli, the Trans- 
vaal, Persia, Mexico, China and the Balkans. 
The conduct of powerful nations in grab- 
bing colonies and concessions and in assuming 
protectorates, usually by force, threats, brib- 
ery, or other unfair means, is almost invari- 
ably prompted by mo- 
tives of trade conquest 
and commercial gain. 
Since the wars of 
earlier periods when 
racial or tribal an- 
tagonisims, religious 
controversies, and per- 
sonal rivalries or am- 
bitions among kings 
and other autocratic 
rulers, constituted their 
chief origin and under- 
lying causes, it is an 
historic fact that most 
wars of recent genera- 
tions owe their origin 
in at least substantial 
measure to the irrita- 
tion, bitterness, jeal- 
ousy and strife arising 
from economic contro- 
versy. 
The history of in- 
ternational commerce 
: and finance presents 
many classes and innumerable varieties of il- 
legitimate and unfair policies wholly unjus- 
tifiable from the standpoint of fair dealing. 
We have seen practised all forms of tariff 
discrimination and retaliation, preferential 
right of entry of ports, violations of the “open 
door,” discriminating embargoes or restric- 
tions, seizure of patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, trade brands, wrongful interference 
with trade, routes, unfair utilization of boun- 
ties, bonuses, subsidies, drawbacks, and re- 
bates, the economic and financial violation of 
the territory of small uncivilized, or back- 
ward nations, tonnage and shipping discrimi- 
nations, economic alliances, trade concessions, 
and other preferences by special agreements. 
Shall all these and numerous other vicious, 
unjust and war-breeding methods and prac- 
tices again be revived and again made a part 
of our future international financial and com- 
mercial activities, or shall the nations by 
mutual agreement establish a fair and just 
international and financial code which will 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Government and the Farmer 


Measures bearing the signature of Lincoln laid the foundation for 
agencies that enabled us to achieve the impossible in food production 


ing when I went to my office, I found 

stacks of telegrams from different parts 
of the country saying: “You say we need to 
produce more food for ourselves and the 
world. How are we going to do it? We can- 
not do it. The boys have gone, and prices 
have risen.” 

But the last year of the war the farmers 
of this nation planted, in leading cereals, 40 
million acres more than they did in peace 
times. In the four years and a half of the 
European War, they increased every leading 
class of live stock, a more difficult thing to do. 
They increased the number of hogs by 16 
million. They increased the number of cattle 
by more than 8,000,000. They increased the 
number of dairy cows by 2,225,000 and, for 
the first time in a generation, they increased 
the number of sheep in two years by more 
than 2,000,000. They increased the number 
of poultry and the supply of milk; and they 
did it under more difficult circumstances than 
ever before. 

And I have no doubt that the farmers 
taught themselves a great deal as to the ad- 
vantage of better co-operation with one an- 
other, of better organization, and of economy 
of effort. 

I think I am not mistaken in saying that, 
when we entered the war, agriculture and 
the agencies affecting agriculture, attempting 
to assist the farmers, were better organized, 
perhaps, than any other of the great forces in 
the nation. For several generations we had 
been planning agencies which should labor to 
promote agriculture. ‘There have been over 
fifty years of planning. 

You remember that it was during another 
great crisis when we were fighting one an- 
other, that two acts were passed on which 
rest today the two greatest agricultural 
agencies in the world—the act creating the 
Department of Agriculture and the Land 
Grant Act, which lies at the very foundation 
of your agricultural colleges. Both of these 
acts bore the signature of Abraham Lincoln. 
Since that time, these agencies have developed, 
slowly at first, then rapidly, until today this 
nation has agencies affecting rural life which, 
in point of number, financial support, and ef- 
fectiveness, equal those of any other three na- 
tions in the world combined. 

As a result of all the efforts for better or- 
ganization, of the activities of agricultural 
agencies in every corner of the Union, and 
especially as a result of the efforts of the farm- 
ers themselves, this nation has been able to 
furnish the Allies with the necessary stocks of 
foods and feedstuffs, without which it is diffi- 
cult to see how the war could have been won. 
Today this nation, while prices are high for 
goods as for everything else, is fortunately 
circumstanced in respect to its food supply. 

The last year of the war we made the sec- 
ond largest wheat crop on record, almost a 
record crop of oats, and large crops of other 
food and foodstuffs. Today we are able to 
spare large supplies for the people of Europe. 

You hear a great deal about conditions in 


J UST after the war broke out, each morn- 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Europe. You hear a good deal of talk about 
famine in Europe. As a result of these repre- 
sentations people say to me: “Are you urging 
the farmers to produce, produce, produce?” 
That question is a very pertinent one; but the 
people who ask it fail to distinguish between 
two things. Those who are talking about food 
conditions in Europe have in mind present 
needs and present available supplies. 

As regards present stocks of commodities, 
it seems that prices will remain at a reason- 
ably high level, although, like prices of prac- 
tically every other commodity, the tendency 
will probably be downward. But when it is 
suggested that the agricultural agencies urge 
the farmers to produce, the fact is overlooked 
that another planting season for the world 
will intervene between now and the harvest 
season and that Europe is going to omit noth- 
ing to produce everything she can to supply 
herself at home. 

The fact is ignored that shipping is open- 
ing up, that the distant countries will come 
again into the market, that Australia will sup- 
ply wheat once more to Europe, that the Ar- 
gentine wheat will come freely into the world 
market, and that Europe will get her com- 
modities where she can secure them cheapest. 
Australia had a surplus of 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, much of which was injured. A great 
deal of it is still available, however, and her 
new crops are in fair condition. The Ar- 
gentine crop is in fair condition and coming 
forward. 

I think the best suggestion that can be given 
to the farmers of this nation today is that they 
resume their normal farm practices as far as 
possible, adopt the agricultural practices best 
suited to their farms and to their districts, and 
engage with the whole nation in a return to a 
normal intelligent scheme of operations as 
quickly as possible. 


To Continue the Advance 


‘THE tasks in agriculture, as in other fields, 
are not largely tasks of reconstruction, or 
even of readjustment, but rather of further 
construction. Agriculture in many respects 
made progress during the war. I do not mean 
to say that everything the farmers have done 
has been desirable or that their practices have 
been up to their former standards. In some 
respects they have not. Former standards 
will soon be resumed and improvements will 
be made. This great field of the nation’s in- 
terest cannot stand still. It has not stood still 
in recent years. 

In six years, we have witnessed the enact- 
ment of a number of laws which have been 
beneficial to agriculture. The Federal Re- 
serve Act for the first time made it possible 
for farm securities to be. taken by national 
banks and taken for a period twice that al- 
lowed for commercial papers. The Farm Loan 
system, which began to operate shortly before 
we entered the war, has proceeded satisfac- 
torily and, in my judgment, will expand with 
the return of peace. The Smith-Lever Act, 
providing for the co-operative agricultural ex- 





tension work, is the most significant and help- 
ful piece of educational extension legislation 
ever adopted by any nation. 

When I went to Washington in 1913 there 
was no agency in the nation dealing system- 
atically with the second half of agriculture— 
marketing, rural finance and distribution. I 
think most farmers will agree with me that 
more acute problems confront them in the field 
of marketing and rural finance than in the 
field of production. In the last four and one- 
half years there has been built up the Bureau 
of Markets, which, I know, has already in 
very many directions rendered great assist- 
ance. It has not solved all farm problems. It 
will never solve them all. 


The Patients Must Prescribe | 
FARMERS themselves must make the larg- 


est contribution to the solution of prob- 
lems of marketing, just as the people as a 
whole must solve the problems confronting 
the entire nation. They can do much through 
intelligent and effective co-operation center- 
ing around some specific agricultural task. 
The Bureau of Markets will increasingly aid, 
and each of the states should have an effec- 
tive Bureau of Markets to co-operate with 
you and with the Federal agency. Other laws 
which have proved helpful are the Grain 
Standards, the Cotton Futures and the Fed- 
eral Aid Roads Act. 

These are parts of the record for the last 
few years; but there is more to be done, more 
than the Government can do. And let me as- 
sert here that the Government is not seeking 
to extend its powers. I do not know any 
department which seeks power for its own 
sake. I know that I spend more time in dis- 
approving measures which would extend the 
functions of the department than I do in seek- 
ing legislation. The Federal Government 
grows not because any Federal officer seeks 
power, but because people demand that it do 
more things. There is scarcely a day when a 
new proposal for legislation does not come up 
from some body of American people; and it is 
because of this that your Government grows. 

I conceive our Government to be essentially 
a co-operative enterprise. I think our people 
so conceive it. A government as a co-opera- 
tive enterprise cannot and should not be 
merely negative in its character—should not 
merely prevent men from doing things. It 
can and should do a great many developmental 
things; and the people know it. That is the 
reason why so many things are being done by 
the city, the county, the state, or the Federal 
Government. 

There remains much to be done in behalf 
of farming. I said when I first went to 
Washington, and I repeat it now, that agri- 
culture must be made profitable. Farming 
must pay. Rural life must be made attractive. 
It must be made more healthful. 

Farming must pay. The customer must be 
willing to pay the price which will justify the 
expenditure of the requisite labor and capital. 
It does not necessarily follow that prices must 
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continue to rise. There are burdens imposed 
on the farmers of which they can be relieved. 
It is estimated that animal diseases alone cost 
the farmers of this nation more than $60,000,- 
000 a year. We can either eradicate or control 
those diseases. We have already eradicated 
the cattle tick from an area of 500,000 square 
miles, and there are other things we can eradi- 
cate and other things we can control. 

We can improve our farm processes. We 
shall use more and better machinery. We 
must greatly improve our system of distribu- 
tion. The farmers can aid. The live stock 
men of the nation can aid. 

We can bring about Federal and state 
action, a condition under which the live stock 
people of this nation will have greater con- 
fidence in the big live stock markets and 
in the handling of meat products. Whatever 
may be said and whatever may be the facts, 
the stock men, as a rule, do not believe that 
there is a free market. Many producers and 
consumers are suspicious of the management 
of the great stock yard and of the great 
packing establishments. The great packers 
say that everything is all right. They are 
spending gi ‘t sums of money in the news- 
papers admit.ing that everything is all right. 


A country agent initiating a future farmer into the mysteries of seed 
This tousled-headed youngster is starting in early to 
educate himself for the part he is to play in feeding the world. The 


corn selection. 


Many people do not believe it—they think 
that the statements are biased. The great 
packing plants and the great stock yards are 
largely affected with a public interest. They 
touch every live stock producer in America. 
They touch every consumer in the nation; 
and I therefore do not believe that a few men 
should be permitted to determine for them- 
selves just what the conditions should be. 


Anent the Packers 


HE gentlemen directing these great plants 

- say that they are running them very efh- 
ciently—that they have the wisdom and can 
run them better if they are let alone than 
they can if they are interfered with. That 
has always been the attitude of the directing 
classes throughout history. I do not believe 
that a few men have more wisdom than all 
the people or that when great interests are at 
stake, when all the people are involved, the 
few should not be subjected to public control. 
I should go further and say that if the few 
did have more wisdom than all the people, 
I would rather have just a little less wisdom, 
if necessary, and a little more freedom. For 
years I have been in favor of such Federal 
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intervention in the stock yards and packing 
houses as will bring about a restoration of 
confidence in the live stock markets of the 
nation. I think it will do both sides good. 

If what the packers say is true, it will do 
them no harm to have an impartial agency 
make the facts known to the people, who are 
now suspicious. If there are abuses, they 
ought to be corrected. The best suggestions I 
know of for securing the right sort of Fed- 
eral control are embodied in the Kendrick Bill 
which was before the last Congress. This 
measure should have become a law. 

There is another matter which must con- 
tinue to receive earnest consideration. I refer 
to tenancy. In important respects, tenancy is 
a step towards ownership. Very many farm- 
ers have become owners through tenancy. In- 
crease of tenancy has not been at the expense 
of ownership. There are more owning farm- 
ers today than ever before in the history of 
the nation and the larger percentage of the 
acreage of the nation under cultivation, about 
65 per cent, is cultivated by owning farmers; 
but the number of tenants has increased great- 
ly in recent years. 

This is not a satisfactory condition. 


(Concluded on page 64) 


It is 





American farmer guided by agricultur»] agencies produced food at 
such a rate that after supplying the United States and its Allies dur- 
ing the war, the size of the left-over surplus becomes a problem. 
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at American Labor Wants 


As told by a man who, once himself a wage-earner, was a 
representative of labor on a commission sent overseas 


HAT is to be the policy of American 

W\ labor relative to the readjustment of 

the relationship between worker and 
employer, between citizens and the nation? 

The so-called labor problem differs great- 
ly in the eastern and western hemispheres. 
It is necessary, therefore, to examine it in 
both hemispheres before entering upon any 
intelligent consideration of what American 
labor really wants. 

The differences which exist between the 
programs and methods of European and 
American workmen have arisen almost 
wholly because of the differing form and cir- 
cumstances under which their problems have 
developed. The basic principles involved 
may have been the same but their form of 
application and development have not been 
similar. Industrial customs and conditions 
in Russia, France, or Italy have been far 
different from those existing in Great Brit- 
ain; and in none of these countries could an 
exact parallel be found in America. 


Some Differences 


[N Europe the workers have been influ- 
enced by traditions which have developed 
during the centuries. In America our tra- 
ditions are but of a few generations, and 
these are based upon the institutions estab- 
lished by a liberty-loving people. 

In Europe the workmen’s children have 
been afforded no such opportunities for edu- 
cation as those which exist under our public 
school system, supplemented by state univer- 
sities. 

In Europe the restrictions which sur- 
rounded the workers fostered the develop- 
ment of cooperative stores and other co- 
operative methods of buying, selling, and pro- 
duction, while the comparatively greater 
freedom of action in America, coupled with 
larger opportunities and the natural riches 
oi the country have unfortunately, so far, 
had a restraining influence upon the develop- 
ment of cooperative enterprises by the work- 
ers. 

In Europe the. workers, through their 
Labor Party in Great Britain and the so- 
cialist parties in continental countries, have 
endeavored to apply the political as well as 
the industrial organization to their activi- 
ties. In America the trade union move- 
ment for over a generation has been op- 
posed to the organization of a political 
party or any committal to partisan poli- 
tics, and this position has just been em- 
phatically reafirmed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
in its recon- 
struction policy. 

The __ indus- 
trial and _ politi- 
cal develop- ¥ 
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ments, which have manifested themselves 
abroad during the war and which now oc- 
cupy so prominent a place in the public mind, 
have not caused surprise to careful students 
of the European labor movement. The 
viewpoints, the industrial and political philos- 
ophy, which have profoundly influenced the 
European workers for more than a genera- 
tion, were in part, at least, the result of con- 
ditions which are not paralleled in America. 
The limitation of the franchise, the predomi- 
nant influence of land-owning nobility, the 
absence of dempcratic institutions, the de- 
nial of the people’s right to have an adequate 
voice in determining the laws under which 
they should live, the autocratic form of gov- 
ernment, the existence of 
secret treaties, the domination 
of the lives of the people by 
special interests, have all tend- 
ed to create a feeling of bitter 
resentment against govern- 
ments and the privileged 
groups who supported them. 

It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that millions of Euro- 
pean workers have developed 
a revolutionary spirit. The 
conditions under which they 
have lived for many genera- 
tions were far more unjust, 
and the regulations and re- 
strictions forced upon them 
far more galling and arbitrary 
than those which led the 
American colonies to revolt 
against the mother country. 

The attitude which Ameri- 
can labor may be expected to 
assume can be best determined 
by the policies and 
programs it has ad- 
vocated in the past, ' 
the principles which Cm 
have guided it, and Le 
the position which it 
has taken upon the 
great national ques- 
tions which _ have 
arisen. 

American industry 
has not been free 


















































from injustice. The pages of our industrial 
history contain an account of incidents and 
conditions which bring the blush of shame to 
any red-blooded, patriotic American. The 
scales of justice have not always balanced 
evenly, and equal opportunity and equal 
rights have not always existed. It has been 
the failure to establish even-handed justice 
between man and man, employer and worker, 
which has led to trade union organization in 
America. 

But our workers have not suffered from 
the political injustice which existed in con- 
tinental Europe. The American workers, 
therefore, have not developed the same revo- 
lutionary tendencies which have been and are 
manifesting themselves across the Atlantic; 
instead of this, the democratic principles 
upon which our nation was founded have pro- 
foundly influenced their viewpoint and have 
played no small part in shaping the policies 
and methods which they have adopted in their 
efforts to find a solution for industrial, social, 
and legislative problems. 

The ideals and purposes of American labor 
find forcible expression through the position 
which the trade union movement assumed 
during the war. Officially, the trade union 
and socialist movements of the Central Pow- 
ers lent their every support to their govern- 
ments, the appeals made to them by their or- 
ganized associates in enemy countries falling 
upon deaf ears. It was found that the doc- 
trine of international brotherhood of which 
they had been the most prominent advocates 
had scarcely been intended for home con- 
sumption. 


A Fight for Free Institutions 


HE leaders of the American movement, as 

the war developed, realized that the labor 
problem was inseparably bound up with the 
military situation. It became evident that 
our country must become involved and that 
it was the duty of all our citizens to throw all 
of their resources into the struggle. The ex- 
istence of free institutions among self-gov- 
erning peoples had emerged as one of the 
vital issues to be determined upon the battle- 
field. 

Before and during the war the leaders of 
the American trade union movement gave the 
government all of the assistance which lay in 
their power. In many states they were active 
in making registration a success; they cooper- 
ated with the government in working out 
plans by which war industry could be most 
rapidly and 
effectively de- 
veloped and 
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the faith of American labor in our demo- 
cratic political institutions has been amply 
demonstrated by their patriotic service in tne 
War. It is not surprising, then, that among 
our workers has been developed a strong con- 
viction that the principles or methods of 
democracy should apply to all of the relation- 
ships within the nation; that in industry, as in 
civil life, government should only exist with 
the consent of the governed. 


S the workers see their positions their lives 
are regulated by two distinct influences, 
the law upon the statute books and the rules 
and regulations within industry and commerce 
affecting labor. The law of the land deter- 
mines their relationship as citizens to all other 
citizens and to property. 
The rules and regulations in commerce and 
industry largely determine the relationship of 
employer and employee, the terms of employ- 


ment, and the conditions of labor. Where 
they are not the result of joint agreement be- 
tween employers and the workers they are 
necessarily established by the employer’s con- 
ception of his self-interest. 

Both of these codes vitally affect the work- 
ers’ opportunities in life and determine their 
standard of living. The rules and conditions 
within industry and commerce in many in- 
stances affect their lives more than the law 
upon the statute books. This has led the 
American worker to believe that he should 
have a voice in determining the rules of in- 
dustry equivalent to that which he has as a 
citizen in determining legislative enactment. 


T is in this sense that the term “Democracy 
in Industry” is generally applied. The laws 

of the land are made through the joint action 
of all citizens. Jointly the terms of employ- 
ment and conditions of labor in commerce and 
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industry should be made as the result of a 
collective voice. 

The methods of democracy are evolution- 
ary, not revolutionary, but the strong appeal 
which they have made to the American worker 
lies in the fact that he is not a revolutionist. 
He has not been brought up in a country 
where institutions are such as to leave révolu- 
tionism as the only door through which he 
could enter to improve conditions. 

The question is sometimes asked: What is 
the ultimate aim of trade-unionism differing 
from other movements to secure improved 
conditions? It has never created in advance 
a fixed program. It would be as appropriate 
to ask the question: What is the final goal 
of a Republic? The most practical answer 
would be: To secure equality of opportunity 
and even-handed justice for all citizens and 
protect them in their rights to life and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 


Jobs—Too Many or Too Few? 


With a shortage of millions in our normal labor supply, the answer is— 
temporary work to take up the slack during industrial demobilization 


in connection with the problems of re- 

construction. We are passing through 
exactly the same kind of an atmosphere that 
we passed through immediately following our 
entrance into the world war. 

Surely if we can take a peace-time organ- 
ization and transform it almost overnight into 
a great military machine, we can by the exer- 
cise of the same energy take a military organ- 
ization and transform it into a peace-time 
machine. 

The necessities of the war compelled us to 
engage in a tremendous shipbuilding program. 
~ We have a very large tonnage now afloat and 
more ships under construction for merchant 
purposes than any other country in the world. 
We have, therefore, already provided the three 
great elements necessary for the development 
of a foreign trade, and when we get our 
domestic industries into proper operation, and 
our business men begin to look abroad for a 
market for the surplus products, they will find 
the means of vitalizing these agencies that are 
already in existence. 

Our problem resolves itself, for the time 
being, into one of demobilization, and the 
starting of our business on a pre-war activity, 
—a post-war basis. There have been some 
difficulties in connection with that problem. At 
the time we entered into the war nearly all 
of our people were actively employed except 
that floating portion that is unemployed dur- 
ing even our periods of industrial activity. 

It has been stated on many occasions by 
statistical experts that even during our periods 
of industrial activity we had in the neighbor- 
100d of a million workers unemployed. That 
represents the turn-over of labor, the individ- 
ualistic type of individual, dissatisfied with his 
conditions; he is either unable or unwilling to 
engage with his associates in a collective pro- 
test. It is a decided loss; nevertheless it has 
existed, and my judgment has been that it has 
existed because we have the highest ideals 
existing among any people on earth. 

Whenever the surrounding circumstances of 
a pedple are not equal to their ideals there is 
a spirit of unrest, and hence the desire on the 


Di co has been a great deal of hysteria 
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part of a large number of people to move on 
and on and on, in the hope of securing some 
place where they may achieve their ideals. 

Reports from our community boards in- 
dicate an unemployment at the present time 
of 350,000 from the places we are getting 
reports. That represents about one-half of 
the industrial sections of the country, so that 
we may estimate the total amount of unem- 
ployed at the present time is 700,000. 

That, in itself, based upon our experiences 
of the past, is not an alarming amount. The 
cause for alarm, if any there be, is the fact 
that the number is continually increasing, be- 
cause the men who are engaged in industry 
find themselves in an uncertain situation. 


Everybody’s Waiting 
THEY look upon the prices of material and 


the rates of wages as being abnormal, and 
that there is a likelihood of the cost of material 
and the rates of wages coming down. Any man 
engaged in manufacture who pays a common 
price today for the material used in his shop, 
whose competitor is in position to purchase the 
same kind of material tomorrow at 15, 20 or 
50 per cent less, would be at a disadvantage 
when he comes to market his product. 

Thus there is a disposition to hold off on 
the part of the employers in the hope of prices 
coming down. 

There is a possibility of prices coming down 
without there being an effect upon the wage 
rates. During the war period it was neces- 
sary to stimulate industry to its greatest ex- 
tent, and prices were fixed for the products of 
the factory that would enable that class of 
factory that could not normally operate at all, 
to come in, and add to the total product. That 
meant tremendous profits for those who were 
situated at an advantage. These extra profits 
can be and should be eliminated, and elimin- 
ated as soon as possible. ‘There are difficulties 
in that direction, because the manufacturer 
realizes that if he undertakes to cut prices and 
his neighbor does likewise, there is a possibil- 
ity of the whole structure tumbling and the 
prices going down below even a normal profit, 


and so he is cautious about quoting prices at a 
lower rate, and he does not care to enter into 
association with his neighbor and arrange for 
the cutting of prices because he may come in 
contact and conflict with our laws against that 
kind of conduct. 

The Secretary of Commerce is endeavoring 
to work out that phase of the problem and 
be as helpful as he can in getting materials 
down to the lowest possible working basis 
without affecting the wage rate. There are 
important reasons why the wage rate should 
not be seriously affected at the present time. 
My judgment is that it cannot be very gener- 
ally reduced for a considerable period of time. 
My reason for that is the fact that during 
the period of the war our workers received 
more in actual, in real wages than they had 
ever received at any previous time. The cost 
of living had gone up, but the hourly wage 
rate of the workers had gone up almost in 
the same ratio. 

There were some instances where the hour- 
ly wage rate had gone up in excess of the 
increased cost of living; there were other in- 
stances where it did not go quite as far as the 
cost of living, but the average was very close 
to the increase in the cost of living. 

However, the workers had steadier employ- 
ment than they had been in the habit of re- 
ceiving; they worked overtime with time and 
a half for the extra time they worked, and 
they worked Sundays in many instances. So 
the aggregate they received was greater than 
they had ever had before. Many of them have 
some of that in reserve now that can be util- 
ized, and will be utilized, against any general 
attempt to reduce the wage rates, and because 
of the fact that any period of depression that 
may confront us must of necessity be a short 
period, and that the reaction into post-war 
activities, giving us a period of industrial pros- 
perity, must come in a very brief period of 
time, it would be folly to engage in the con- 
flict necessary for the reduction in the 
wage rates when so little return is to be 
had for it. 

Farmers are also in the same position as 
the wage workers; they have received more in 
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real wages, in real purchasing powers in re- 
turn for the crops than they have ever re- 
ceived before, and in many instances they were 
handicapped in their efforts to place any con- 
siderable portion of that increase back on the 
farm in the way of machinery and equipment. 
The wage workers and the farmers then have 
reserves in hand that will be used in the main- 
tenance of their families, and in addition to 
the equipment. ‘That means that when we get 
into a real post-war period, in the aggregate 
a tremendous amount of additional purchase 
will be made. 

But furthermore, before the coming of the 
European war we were receiving into our 
country approximately 1,200,000 immigrants. 
Of that number, 400,000 have been returned 
leaving us a net increase of 800,000, in the 
neighborhood of 600,000 of which were people 
of working age. We were adding, then, 600,- 
000 annually to our working population. 
Now, that has not been the case for four 
years. The number coming into the country 
from the various sources has just about been 
equaled by the number going out and there 
has, therefore, been a net decrease of some 
2,400,000 in what would otherwise have been 
the increase in our working population. 

We have taken several hundred thousand 
workers from other lines of industry and 
placed them in shipbuilding operations, and 
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they are likely to remain there for some time. 
We found our shipbuilding industry with a 
few tens of thousands workers engaged in it, 
while we now have in the neighborhood of 
500,000 engaged in it. It will be a year yet 
before our military forces are completely de- 
mobilized. Probably in a year from now we 
may still have a million soldiers, taken from 
industrial life, who are not back in industrial 
pursuits, and I have no doubt that after that 
point there will be but a gradual demobiliza- 
tion. 


More Evidence of Shortage 


WE are, therefore, short in our normal sup- 
ply of labor somewhere between three mil- 
lion and five million workers; so if we could 
engage in our pre-war activities on a post-war 
basis immediatély, there would be a shortage 
of the supply of labor. But we are not in a 
position to do that, because of the fears that 
I have already made reference to; and that 
brings us to the consideration of how we are 
going to provide employment, how we are go- 
ing to create a reservoir that will take up the 
surplus labor during the period of demobiliza- 
tion and keep it busily employed—and there is 
great necessity for our people being busily 
employed during that period. 

Now, during the past two or three years 
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our public improvements have lagged. Our 
Federal Government has not engaged in the 
usual public improvements; neither have the 
state governments nor the municipalities. 
There were two reasons for that; the short- 
age of workmen and the inability to properly 
finance, because of the control that the Fed- 
eral Government had to have over finances 
in order to make sure that its own financial 
situation would be secure. Both of those con- 
ditions have changed, and there is now a 
surplus of labor, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has released control of the finances so 
that credits are now. available. 

To me the one great method of forming a 
reservoir for buffer employment is to have the 
Federal Government engage in its normal 
improvement activities, and to have every state 
and municipal government do likewise. 

I would not ask that work be undertaken 
solely for the purpose of providing work. To 
place men at work on any job, where the re- 
sults from it are not needed, is just so much 
waste of time and energy and man-power. 
But there is a tremendous amount of work, 
a tremendous amount of improvement that is 
needed ; and so that the minds of our workers 
will not be fertile fields for the propagation 
of false philosophy it is our duty to see to it 
that these activities are now engaged in to the 
fullest extent. 


In those strange and distant years “before the war” we gained 


them were stocky, hard-working, cheerful Italians like these. Four 
600,000 working men annually through immigration. Many of 


years of conflict have put us 2,400,000 behind our normal increase. 











Oh, What’s the Use! 
HE WHANGDOODLE, the sidehill gouger, the 


milking-stool bird and a number of other creatures 

of terrifying or miraculous character were conjured 
up by our ancestors for the shivery and entertainment of 
one another in the American wilderness. A little later, 
in the West, special efforts of the imagination were always 
undertaken for the instruction of “tenderfeet.” 
When we were on the point of growing blase and scoffing at 
the crudities of an earlier generation, the war came along and gave 
to myth-making a new vogue. The underlying theory is un- 
changed, however; it is that in some subtle way we are all benefited 
by being scared. 

One of our most genial citizens, Marse Henry Watterson, 
has now tried his hand at this device for the improvement of his 
fellows. In the midst of a recital of his notable adventures on the 
high roads of life, he pauses to contemplate this possibility: ‘Uni- 
versal hari-kari in Europe; the dry rot of wealth wasting itself in 
self indulgence. Then a thousand years of total eclipse. Finally, 
Macauley’s New Zealander sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral from a broken arch of London Bridge and a Moslem 
conqueror of America looking down from the hill of the Capitol 
at Washington upon the desolation of the District of Columbia.” 

No tale of the whangdoodle in its day ever caused more shivers 
than such a picture, at first glance. But a moment’s reflection 
smoothes out the goose flesh ; for the publisher of this word picture 
is a contemporary which draws its dividends from a huge circula- 
tion and plans for an ever-increasing host of readers. Accordingly, 
the calamity is not to be expected in the immediate future. 


To Save All the Daylight 
AYLIGHT SAVING is opposed, anonymously, because “the 


time goes too fast now, and we are living at too much of a 
break-neck speed.” Obviously, some folk don’t like to get up at 
all in the morning. They should advocate, not turning the clock 
forward, but stopping the clock altogether. 


Bad Outlook for “the Good Thing” 
ETTING RICH QUICK is to lose some of its attractive- 


ness. Americans have unconsciously received not a little otf 
their entertainment from the gentry that do not hesitate to describe 
the exact dominations of the gold pieces in the pot at the end of 
the rainbow. The entertainers are now to be taken firmly in hand, 
and their imaginings tested upon the touchstone of facts. 
Separation of fool’s gold from pure metal through this process 
is being undertaken by the Federal Trade Commission, in co- 
operation with the Treasury. Its procedure is simple; when it 
receives evidence that the stock of any concern is being offered for 
sale upon promises and representations which outstrip normal 
credulity, it will use its powers to require the concern to make a 
complete report about its affairs. What the Commission finds 
from its scrutiny of such a report it may announce to all the world. 
The Commission has rendered a public service. "We have always 
lacked some public authority to whom we might confidently ap- 
peal for help in clipping the wings of gentlemen, who, for a 
consideration, offer us the moon in either a platinum or a mother- 
of-pearl frame, quite as the purchaser may prefer. 
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Policing with £’s and $’s 


EXICO has for years been the sore thumb on the western 

hemisphere. Some curative processes seem to be at work, 

but just what they are, and how successful they will be, is diffi- 
cult to perceive. 

With American members more numerous than members from 
other countries, bankers of the United States, England and France 
have organized an international committee to seek protection for 
investments that are outstanding in Mexico. Although this com- 
mittee may be independent of an earlier association of American 
owners of Mexican properties, the two organizations will pre- 
sumably work toward a common end. 

Finances have been, and continue to be, the crux of the Mexican 
situation. The bankers’ committee at least offers a possibility for 
a solution of the difficulties of Mexico; it is not unthinkable that 
the bankers may supply the funds of which Mexico now stands in 
need, upon conditions that will mean public order and stability. 
After all, dollars are handy things for many purposes quite 
as worthy as turning a profit in nickels and dimes. 


Acreage Reduction and Human Nature 


OTTON GROWERS have had a Southern States Cotton 

Acreage Reduction Convention. The plan is to decrease 
acreage in order that the price may be maintained. In this there 
is nothing new. Brazilian coffee growers have tried it, with 
their government as a staunch supporter. British producers of 
rubber in the Far East are now contemplating a similar scheme. 
And our Mexican friends, or at least the portion of them that 
raise the sisal that makes the twine that binds the wheat, etc., have 
within the month solemnly resolved to limit their plantings and 
hold sisal at 300% of pre-war prices. 

That the idea may have something in its favor, especially from 
the southern point of view, may not jn the final analysis be im- 
portant. The real question is, whether of not the plan contains 
the germ of its own destruction. A prospect of higher prices has 
always been an irresistible enticement. As soon as the future 
price appears to be assured, the inevitable portion of the community 
that possesses an undue itch of acquisitiveness perfects its schemes, 
—and at the harvest the crop exceeds all earlier records. Thus, 
combination among producers in agriculture obeys the same eco- 
nomic and human laws as combination in other industrial fields. 

The Sherman Act may accordingly never get a chance at the 
Reduction Convention. Besides, year in and year out, the Sher- 
man Act wears a muzzle; the chief appropriation for its expenses 
bears a proviso that none of the money can be used by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute the producers of farm products who 
co-operate for the purpose of maintaining a fair and reasonable 
price for their products. 


Raising Railway Rates Contagious 
AILROAD RATES in all parts of the world have shown 


the strain of war on all methods of transportation. In South 
Africa fares have been raised even for natives travelling in box cars. 
While increasing rates Japan has instituted an innovation which 

is the reverse of our own demurrage charge. Japanese railways 
will guarantee delivery of a shipment within a stated time, and 
if they are delinquent they pay rebates on the original charges. 
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Fodder for the Horseless Carriage 


ISTANCE ever gives enchantment to news. Argentina, 

looking at her own mountainous straw stacks, has a story 
that a farmer in Saskatchewan runs his automobile beautifully 
upon gas which he makes from straw. 


The Retort Courteous 
HORT POSTAGE is a crime peculiar to the United States, 


according to some of our friends in South America, who ex- 
postulate properly when they receive business letters bearing post- 
age sufficiently only to carry them from Chicago to New York. 
Presumably, they know nothing of their fellow citizens who send 
letters to the United States without bothering to afhx a stamp of 
any size, and ask for various articles of value to “go into their 
collections”! Our delinquencies in short postage should be cured, 
but they do not appear to have diminished our reputation for 
generosity. 


An Orthographical By-Product of War 
YLLABLES threatened to nonplus the world when the Ger- 


mans concocted compound words and sought to force into 
one word a whole sentence or even a paragraph. 

Abbreviations have taken the place of the German mannerism 
and run riot. Any issue of a British newspaper will puzzle a 
layman. Twelfth F. A. N. Y. Convoy, S. S. Y. 5 turns out to be 
a part of the First Air Nursing Yeomanry allocated to the fifth 
group of the French Service Sanitaire. And as for an officer, his 
name may be fairly submerged. In getting an award for gallantry 
one of them was recently described as: 


“Capt. and Bt. Maj. (A,/Lieut. Col.) John Jones, D.S.O., Suff. R., Attd. 
E. Lan. R.” 


Clearly, one has to be to the manor born to recognize a friend 
in military life. 

But abbreviations and letters have a disadvantage over the 
telephone. England has a new way of dealing with this difficulty. 
If one tries to say London, for example, he may be asked to spell 
it “by analogy.” Thereupon he proceeds with something like 
this: “L for Lily, O for Olives, N for Nancy, D for Dolly, O for 
Ollie, and N for Nellie.” British army men do it another way. 
They have a code, in which, for telephone usage, ack means A, 
beer stands for B, Dan is D, Emma is M, and Pip is P. 

The advocates of simplified spelling seem to have become so 
confused by the new order of things alphabetically that they 
haven’t been heard from since August 4, 1914. 


Piece-Work Presidents 


RESIDENTS have sometimes shown anxiety about their sal- 

aries. The new president of Germany is apparently content 
to get his pay once a month. A former president of Venezuela 
was not so trusting ; he demanded his wage every morning, at $400 
a day. 


The Tax-Gatherer as Business Missionary 


ARMING becomes a real business enterprise under the new 
revenue law. The farmer who does not keep accounts with 
himself is likely to become as rare as he used to be numerous, 








Business reform in farming has been a hobby of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It remained for the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to achieve it overnight, through 
the prerogatives of the tax-gatherer. The ink on the 
President’s signature of the new law was scarcely dry 
when the Commissioner presented to the farmers a form 
on which they are to enter a history of their crops and 
cattle during the year, inventories, costs, receipts and 
everything else that will go to show the results of a busi- 
ness enterprise conducted in a business-like way. ‘The portion of 
the board of the hired man that represents purchases of groceries 
goes into the expense account, but the value of garden truck raised 
by the farmer’s wife does not. The cost of the automobile goes 
into capital account, but the expenses of maintenance that corre- 
spond to use of the machine for farm purposes is deducted as an 
expense. Even the ducks and bees get a separate place in the 
reckoning. 


Out of the “gentleman farmer’s” treatment the man who follows 
his own plow, and who has had his troubles in competing with 
the ‘‘show place” for labor, may get some comfort. The regula- 
tions declare: 


“If a farm is operated for recreation or pleasure and not on a commercial 
basis, and if expenses are in excess of receipts, the receipts may be ignored and 
the expenses, being regarded as personal expenses, will not constitute allowable 
deductions.” 


That regulation, too, may have its effects in putting even show 
places on a business basis. There is no denying that a whacking 
big tax law, however uncomfortable in other ways, is a grand 
promoter of sound business practice. 


But the Corpse Declined to Serve 


ANUARY EXPORTS shocked the pessimists, both those who 

intimated nothing was being bought and sold and those who 

declared flatly that an unholy mixture of red tape and lack of 
bottoms prevented exportation of as much as a box of codfish. 


The fact is, the figures surprised everybody. No matter how 
high prices may have gone, $622,900,000 worth of merchandise 
in one month represents a lot of business. The figure is the biggest 
for any month in our history. That circumstance is all the more 
remarkable for the reason that the great stream of war supplies 
which we had earlier sent to allied countries had largely ceased. 
Exports in January were predominately civilian goods, 

Of course, food and raw materials for Europe entered into the 
January account. Breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, cotton, 
and mineral oils represented $300,000,000 of the aggregate value— 
or about $100,000,000 more than their value in our exports of 
January, 1918. 

But manufactured articles, too, had a real part in the January 
figures. ‘There is every indication that Latin America has begun 
to obtain the goods it long has desired. Argentina, which imported 
$4,700,000 of our goods in December, 1913, obtained $20,000,000 
in January, 1919. To all of South America we sent $11,800,000 
in December, 1913; $19,000,000 in January of 1918, and $47,- 
000,000 in January of 1919—and for the two later months only 
the figures for the exports from New York are yet available, 

Obviously, we shall await with real interest the figures which 
will show what the country did during February. 
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Why Peek Is Not in Paris 


With all the nation suffering from loss of industrial appetite and labor indigestion, at least 


a few of our leaders had to remain on this side of the water to nurse the patient. 


Our 


Peace Commission wanted George 


KE the United States, knocked 

a bit giddy by a sudden and un- 
prepared-for peace. Turn scores 

of square miles of humming war fac- 
tories into empty sheds haunted only 
by prowling cats and scratching hens. 
Throw half a million laborers out of 
work. Then start a series of strikes: 
—the unions because of threats against 
their pay envelopes, buyers because of 
dangling high prices, Congress be- 
cause of a cut in their time for debate. 
Lastly, send the President to Europe. 

Do this and you’ve got a pretty rocky land- 
scape for American business! The business 
man now steps warily with an eye out for 
avalanches. Too abrupt a move may start 
something. 

Enter then the guides. Not statesmen, 
mind you, not students of anything in par- 
ticular in the academic sense, not even law- 
yers—just seven plain business men who come 
down to Washington from Moline and Co- 
lumbus and Memphis to see what can be done 
about it. 

They enter one of the great, temporary 
war buildings. - Their footsteps raise hollow 
echoes as they pass down the cardboard-walled 
corridors lined with deserted rooms. They 
gather about a table in one of the little rooms, 
alone. There is no “war fever” to inspire 
them. Their power to get results must come 
largely from their leader. And the new 
leader is—George N. Peek. 

Never has there been gathered a business 
conference providing a bigger opportunity for 
the sheer ability and dynamic personality of 
one man. Did not President Wilson, when 
asked for a reconstruction commission, wave 
his hand impatiently and tell Tumulty to tell 
the country that it could do no better than 
trust to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
the American business man? Well, George 
Peek personifies just that. 

He was down at Old Point Comfort taking 
a much-needed rest when the rigors of peace 
called him, not like Cincinnatus from his 
plow, but from his game of golf. For over a 
year he had been holding a hot pace as one of 
Mr. Baruch’s right hand men in the War In- 
dustries Board, working day, night, and 
Sundays, he had been commanding the cease- 
less offensive of the twenty-eight divisions of 
the Finished Products Section. 

Now, the war won, he was filling his big 
lungs with the warm, salty sea breezes, get- 
ting his game once more below ninety, and— 
looking forward with genuine pleasure to a 
trip to Europe. For Mr. Baruch had cabled 
him to come to Paris to assist him in his work 
as business advisor to the American Peace 
Commission. 

“What's the idea?” said Mr. Peek, in ef- 
fect, to Washington. “My war office is 
closed. I’ve sent my files to Moline, sold my 
motor, had my picture taken as a war in- 
dustries veteran; the boys have all gone home 
to meet with their boards or take vacations— 
what more can we do?” 

“Come to the Capital and we'll show you,” 
replied Washington. 

“But I’m booked for Paris,” returned 
George Peek, with his eyes resting longingly 


Peek in Paris. 


ment of Commerce. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


on his golf bag. “Can you get me off there?” 

Two cables were flashed to Paris, one to 
Mr. Baruch, another to President Wilson. 
Mr. Baguch and the President conferred. In 
both their minds was this picture: a clean-cut 
young man of forty-five; Vice-President, Sales 
Manager, and one of the most active execu- 


tives of a sixty-five million dollar corporation, 


Deere & Company, of Moline, Illinois; not 
a millionaire himself, but a man whose deeds 
have pushed far ahead of his words, whose 
impulses rise above merely personal interests, 
who is resourceful, who works like a Corliss 
engine. 

The President adviscu that Mr. Peek be 
allowed to proceed to Washington. George 
Peek is a soldier. He came. 

He came, he saw the new idea, and, as this 
is being written, is again terribly hard at 
work, commanding our peace-time industrial 
front. For a general staff, he has gathered 
about him Samuel P. Bush, a maker of steel 
castings; George R. James, a seller of dry 
goods; T. C. Powell, of the Railroad Admin- 
istration; William M. Ritter, a lumber man; 
Thomas K. Glenn, a southern steel maker, 
and Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner of 
Immigration, Department of Labor. All 
these men, with the exception of the last two, 
are veterans of the War Industries Board. 


The Job of Peek 


R. PEEK’S board had its birth in the 
brain of William M. Ritter, was brought 
forth in the office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and was baptised at a meeting of the 
Cabinet, with the radio blessing of. the Presi- 
dent. Its purpose, baldly stated, is this: To 
get buyers and producers to come together, 
look these unemployment figures (and each 
other) face to face and see what can be done 
by the application of horse—I almost said 
war—sense. This board is an emergency de- 
vice which, however vague its outlines, how- 
ever extra-legal its aims, is, once you examine 
it closely, something of a sensation in the art 
and science of government. 

Mr. Peek, his board, and their guests sit 
round any convenient table. Mr. Peek in- 
vites each to speak his mind. The leader’s 
frankness and informality encourages them to 
open up freely. At the right moment, the 
chairman throws out a suggestion. It lands. 
It is constructive. Industrial restoration 
takes a step forward. The wheels of gov- 
ernment, business, labor, again begin to mesh. 
There are no opinions, no laws—only facts. 
There are no votes, no resolutions, no tape of 
any hue—it is just a piece of good national 
business. 


But a bigger job 
at home was given him—Chairman of 
the Industrial Board of the Depart- 


Good business practice: that is 
George Peek’s most valuable contri- 
bution to this baffling matter of liqui- 
dating our peace-embarrassed indus- 
tries. And that isn’t all he’s doing. 
There’s something else I want to say 
about him, and I don’t know just how 
to express it. A man who has worked 
with him closely put it to me this way: 

“George Peek has energy and in- 
genuity plus a personality. There are 
enough men in this country, God 
knows, who work hard; and we have plenty 
of these human, affable chaps who go well 
with a good cigar. But the trouble is that 
the hard workers are machines and the 
affable chaps lack the punch that get things 
done. Peek is the rare exception. He works 
well all the time and yet, whenever he talks 
to you, gets right under your jacket. He 
speaks right out in meeting—straight-arm 
stuff. He’s a man’s man.” 

You think I am exaggerating this quota- 
tion? No, sir! I have talked to George 
Peek myself and I know. I trailed him to 
his modest little office, second floor rear in 
the Council of National Defense building. 
Although it was the end of a long, busy day, 
he gave no sign or weariness, but leaned back 
in his chair and smiled out of his deep-set, 
gray eyes. 

I asked him first about his faith in the 
thing he was doing. I knew he had already 
held several meetings with industrial repre- 
sentatives, two with war service committees 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
A protest had arisen in certain quarters that 
the time had come for the government to 
“cease its interference with business.” “We 
don’t need artificial control any longer,” said 
these men: “let business alone and the law 
of supply and demand will cure all its present 
evils.” 

“IT know these objections,” said Mr. Peek, 
“but they don’t worry me. The men who 
make them don’t understand what we’re try- 
ing to do. We don’t propose government 
control. The board has no power of control. 
War conditions made it necessary to supplant 
the law of supply and demand with artificial 
controls. The board purposes merely to pur- 
suade industry itself to take those measures 
which are necessary to reinstate this law. The 
war has developed a new thing in govern- 
ment: cooperation and mutual help between 
government and industry, in which the gov- 
ernment appeared not as a policeman, but as 
a friend and helper. Though the war is over, 
I don’t see why we should.not take advantage 
of this new way of getting results, do you?” 


Analyzing the Situation 


‘SPD UT it is said,” I persisted, “that busi- 
ness and industry will not come into a 
governmental conference unless there is some 
compulsion to do so.” 
“The experience of the War Industries 
Board utterly disproves this. Patriotism im- 
pelled faith in a mutually helpful board dur- 
ing the war, and patriotism is not adjourned 
with the coming of peace.” 
“But won’t lower prices shut off high cost 
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and inefficient producers? 

“Undoubtedly, in some cases. But the 
American people cannot now be expected to 
support production not normally needed. In- 
eficient production would be cut off anyway 
by the law of supply and demand, whether or 
not the board’s plan is accepted.” 

“But won’t these changes,” I 
asked, “require redistribution and 
readjustment of labor?” 

“That, too, is inevitable.” 

“And won't a general reduction 
in selling prices force industry to 
take a loss on products purchased 
at war prices?” 

“Undoubtedly. That, too,. is 
inevitable, but under our plan bet- 
ter adjustments are possible. 
Buying will begin immediately. 
The overhead of continuing high 
cost operation through a period 
of stagnation will be eliminated, 
and finally, much of the loss will 
be recouped by buying at fair 
prices and selling in the increas- 
ing market that will certainly re- 
sult from more prosperous con- 
ditions.” 

The hope of a normal con- 
valescence for this country lies 
largely in this plan and the per- 
sonality behind it. Of the per- 
sonality, his many friends say: 
“He works hard; he has a way 
that men like.” 

I asked him, “Why do you 
work so hard? Is it fun?” 

“Why do I work so hard? I 
don’t know. It must be because I 
like to. Yes, it’s fun to me. If 
it wasn’t, I’d strike for shorter 
hours. As for getting along with 
men, well, if there is any secret 
about it, itis this: I try to under- 
stand the other fellow and get at 
what he is thinking about. I 
don’t try to force men to change 
their minds. I don’t try to sell 
them anything unless I am sure 
I’ve got something they will want 
once they understand it. By let- 
ting them do the talking first, you 
see, I am helped to show how my 
plan fits in with their own ideas.” 

“Is that a method you found 
successful in your business?” I 
interrupted. 

Again a smile, and this: “Yes, it 
is a principle I have made prac- 
tical use of in selling plows, wag- 
ons and binders. I try to teach 
it to our salesmen. I tell them they’ve got 
to believe in the virtues of the thing they are 
selling. If their impulse is to sell simply be- 
cause they want to sell and not because of 
the profit of their article to the other fellow, 
they'll never succeed. That is the greatest 
fault of most salesmen. There are a lot of 
them running around the country to-day who 
really know very little about the thing they’re 
trying to sell.” 


From Clerk to Vice-President 
HAT was all, that and the smile. I 


looked at the smile, and if I owned a farm, 
be it only a cabbage patch, I should then and 
there have booked machinery for each of the 
seasons. At that instant, too, my eye lighted 
on a lithograph advertisement pinned on the 
wall of Mr. Peek’s office. In bright colors 
it depicted bales of cotton and sacks of corn 
and wheat. Beneath the bales and the sacks 
were figures showing how many of each it 
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would take to buy a planter, a sulky plow, a 
binder! Here was getting at the mental in- 
sides of the farmer! Bravo! How enthusi- 
astic the world is over the man who is en- 
thusiastic about a thing worth doing and who 
is doing it well! 

George Peek himself first discovered the 
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This is Peek 


magic possibilities of his talent for persistent 
effort—plus his personality—when he was 
twenty-four years old. He was then a clerk 
in the farm implement jobbing house of Deere 
& Webber. He had been bill clerk, a floor 
salesman, and was now recording farmers’ 
notes. 

One of the salesmen left to fight Spaniards 
in Cuba. Before putting another man on his 
territory, it was necessary to send someone 
else to clean up his settlements. The new 
man must start out without the handicap 
of having to make collections for his prede- 
cessor. It was an ungrateful job—and 
George got it. 

After being gone only a few days, George 
turned up again, smiling. Mr. Webber 
greeted him with: “Hello, you back al- 
ready? What’s happened ?” 

“Well, I made a lot of those settlements 
and thought I’d better report and let you 
QO. K. them before I went any further.” 
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The papers gone over and approved, Mr, 
Webber looked at the young man quizzically 
and said: “Well, what do conditions look 
like up country?” 

“Lovely; everything looks fine.” 

“What are the prospects for sales in these 
towns you visited?” 

“Pretty bad, I’m afraid.” 
“Bad, why, what’s the mat- 


ter?” 


“They’ve already placed their 
orders.” 

“So somebody’s beat us to it.” 

The young collector opened his 
valise and drew forth a fistful of 
contracts. Mr. Webber looked 
them over and gasped. George 
Peek had put over the season’s 
sales! From the town of Argyle, 
Minnesota, alone he had an order 
for four car loads of wagons 
from a new customer! 


A Turning Point 


HIS little adventure of his 

youth Mr. Peek refers to as 
the turning point of his career. “It 
was as much of a surprise to me 
as it was to the boss to discover 
that I could sell,” he says. There- 
after George Peek was a star 
“machinery man,” and five years 
later Deere & Company gave 
him a kingdom all of his own. 
The Omaha branch being then 
one of the weaker sisters in the 
Deere family, Peek was sent 
there as manager. 

He remained eight years. He 
wrote a new chapter in the ma- 
chinery jobbing business of this 
country. He joined the Omaha 
Club; he became a director of a 
bank, and he erected one of the 
finest machinery jobbing houses in 
the country, a building that stands 
as a landmark in the city of 
Omaha to this day. 

Here in Omaha, too, George 
Peek first showed his gift for 
business diplomacy. He discov- 
ered that the salesmen were sus- 
picious of the boys doing the 
ordering,: that the order clerks 
were saving things behind the 
backs of the accountants. Ke- 
sult: jealousies, passing the buck, 
lack of team work. So the man- 
ager organized a little private industry board 
which met once a week around a table. 

“T encouraged the boys to talk things out 
to each other,” he explained to me. “They 
did so; their conflicts vanished; they under- 
stood each other’s position; and complete 
harmony resulted.” 

The Omaha job brightened the luster of 
George Peek’s rising star. His knowledge 
of the business and his enthusiasm were 
needed in Moline. As one of the stockholders 
declared at this time: “I'll feel that my in- 
vestment is a lot safer if George Peek is 
sent to headquarters.” 

He went. He took charge of the instruc- 
tion of all the firm’s salesmen. He called 
them in from all over the country, took them 
in bunches to the company’s experimental 
farms, had them drive the machinery they 
were selling, made them study farm eco- 
nomics, soils, mechanics. He wrote a text- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Uncle Sam—Holding Corporation 


Being the tale of how the government, to win the 
war, took unto itself such ancient sins as inter- 
locking directorates and_ air-tight monopolies. 


veloped and esteemed in the United 

States for ordinary business purposes, 
did its share in the special business of war. 
The government even had a publicity corpo- 
ration; the Four Minute Men who spoke to 
good purpose in every hamlet were incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois. 

When the armistice was signed the fed- 
eral government had become the biggest hold- 
ing corporation on record, and in its own 
concerns it looked upon interlocking directo- 
rates as a virtue and not a defect. Besides, 
the Attorney General in his new role as 
counsel for the holding corporation gave as- 
surances that the government’s own com- 
panies did not need to bother about our 
champion bogy man, the Sherman Act. 

After the fashion of any plain, every-day 
promoter, the government apparently looked 
over the laws of different states, before it 
chose the state whose provisions regarding 
corporations it liked best for the particular 
purpose in view. Thus, it utilized for its 
corporate subsidiaries the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Connecticut, and perhaps several 
other states. Under the laws of some of 
these states a corporation could do almost 
anything it pleased to set out in its charter,— 
i. e., outside that particular state! Under the 
laws of Connecticut the “War Trade Board 
of the United States Russian Bureau (Inc.)” 
obtained a charter which set out powers that 
were well nigh sufficient to govern the whole 
of Russia and run all of its enterprises, with 
perhaps the development of Central Africa as 
an incidental undertaking. Of course, most 
of these powers existed merely on paper, for 
the Attorney General plainly intimated that, 
however broad the charter declarations of 
such a corporation might be, the general 
managers could not take any action beyond 
the authority which was allowed them by 
Congress. 

Out of the activity of the federal govern- 
ment in creating corporations as its agencies 
for doing a great variety of things in support 
of the war any number of legal questions 
might have arisen to delight the lawyers. 
Having a war on hand, however, nobody 
cared to raise questions. With the federal 
government creating “separate entities” which 
it absolutely controlled, which obtained all 
their funds from it, which received great 
powers from the President, and which did 
things in the states which probably the fed- 
eral government itself could not do directly, 
there were naturally a number of narrow es- 
capes from causing legal battles of the first 
order. 


fk: corporate form, already highly de- 


Side-stepping Trouble 


IN a thoughtless moment one of the cor- 
porations inclined to defend a suit 
brought against it in a local court for dam- 
ages on account of breach of contract by set- 
ting up that the corporation was in effect 
the government. Foreseeing troubles with- 
out end in prospect, wiser heads protested 
with such unanimity and to such good pur- 
pose that the corporation went to trial on 
the merits, permitted a jury to pass upon 


its doings, and so allowed that dangerous 
question to go by default. When the war 
ended these corporations were going into the 
court of justices of the peace, if need be, to 
explain, for instance, how they came to spill 
a little dirt on an irate citizen’s back yard. 
In such a place Uncle Sam himself never 
appears; he has courts of his own for his 
resort, when in his proper person he chooses 
to engage in a law suit. 

The legal questions arising in connection 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the 
course of a year came to engage the atten- 
tion of a staff of twenty-three lawyers at the 
home office and nine or more at ports around 
the country. These gentlemen agreed they 
had to deal with a brand-new departure in 
the machinery of government. 

The Fleet Corporation,—its legal title is 
the “United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of the District of Colum- 
bia,”—led the way among our war-time cor- 
porations, being incorporated on April 6, 1917. 
It was created under the general laws of the 
District of Columbia, like any local enterprise 
for the conduct of a grocery store or a garage. 
It began with a capital stock of $50,000,000 
and with the members of the Shipping Board 
as trustees. Authority to create the corpora- 
tion was expressly conferred upon the Ship- 
ping Board in the Shipping Board Act of 
September, 1916. The purposes stated in the 
charter were to buy, requisition, commandeer, 
and construct ships, and to operate them. 
The capital stock is actually held by the gov- 
ernment, although there is existing authority 
of law to sell the whole or any part of it to 
private individuals. 


A Search for More Room 


[s a year the Fleet Corporation had grown 
until its staff had quarters in twenty- 
three buildings in Washington, and finding 
the national capital too crowded to afford 
elbow room it loaded itself on motor trucks 
and proceeded overland to Philadelphia, there- 
by boosting the possibilities of motor trans- 
port but overlooking the opportunity to ad- 
vertise waterways by. junketing on a fleet of 
scows and barges by the water route. Per- 
haps the scows were too scarce, just then, for 
such a picturesque variation upon the usual 
American method of spring moving. 

Before the flitting to Philadelphia, the Ger- 
man spring drive had bent back the British 
line. The Fleet’s form of retaliation was to 
acquire a steel-maker as its Director General 
and redouble its efforts to put new boats 
overboard. At the end of October its com- 
mitments had aggregated $3,446,000,000. By 
reason of construction activities it sent to sea 
49 new ships in 1917 and 526 in 1918, and 
it had been so busily occupied in creating 
shipyards, and everything that goes with them, 
that its name appeared on many a shiny street- 
car that was bought to haul workmen to 
the yards. 

It was not without an eye on its needs 
in operation of vessels, either. It has enough 
schools for training men for service on mer- 
chant vessels to be ranked as a pretty big 
university, and to meet some of its special 
problems it had even resurrected the super- 


cargo. As everyone used to know in the 
good old days of sailing vessels, the super- 
cargo goes along on a ship to represent the 
business side of the venture, and see that the 
captain, however much of a wizard in “shoot- 
ing the sun” and other mysteries of naviga- 
tion, does not bungle the business end of 
things. In particular, he is along to see that 
his steamer does no loafing at ports of call. 

There were food problems as well as ship 
problems. Therefore, the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, with capital stock of 
$150,000,000, was incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey, by direction of the 
President who wished an agency to exercise 
powers conferred upon him by the Food Act 
of August 10, 1917. Except for shares neces- 
sary to qualify directors, the government re- 
ceived the stock in return for the money it 
placed in the corporation, out of appropria- 
tions. 

The corporation has power to purchase, 
manufacture, sell, store, handle, or otherwise 
deal in grain, feeds, and their products. It 
enabled the President to stabilize the price of 
wheat and flour in the United States, and if 
it receives the billion dollars which Congress 
has now appropriated, it will be the agency 
through which the government’s guarantee to 
farmers about the price they will receive “for 
wheat until June 1, 1920, will be fulfilled. 
It has offices in New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, New 
Orleans, and Portland, Oregon. It has been 
the purchaser in the United States for grain 
and flour which allied countries obtained here. 
By the end of 1918 it had bought for all 
purposes around 600,000,000 bushels of wheat 
alone. 

What loss the government will eventually 
have to absorb by reason of the guarantee it 
gave to farmers in connection with wheat, 
when an increased production was as neces- 
sary as soldiers and artillery, is still a ques- 
tion. Even if the loss should aggregate the 
whole of the billion dollars which Congress 
may appropriate, it would not very greatly 
exceed the sacrifices which allied countries 
have made in order to keep wheat bread 
within reach of their people. This purpose 
has been costing England $300,000,000 a year 
and France $200,000,000. 


That Huge Wheat Supply 


B& a matter of fact, the Grain Corporation 
- does not seem to be inclined to have the 
whole burden of the guarantee of wheat fall 
on the United States. Pointing out that 
allied countries have to obtain large quantities 
of meats from us, and that our government’s 
efforts to increase production were in their 
interest, it has suggested to Congress that 
power be given to the President to levy em- 
bafgoes on exports, in order that ability to 
impose restrictions may be used in bargaining 
with allied countries on terms which will mean 
that in consideration of their getting meat and 
meat products from us they will not shop 
around the rest of the world for wheat but 
will take from us quantities which are fair in 
view of the supply of meat we furnish them. 
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Sugar is another great commodity which 
was placed in the hands of a corporation. 
The organization of the United States Sugar 
‘Equalization Board, a corporation chartered 
last July under the laws of Delaware, had 
its genesis in the efforts of our government to 
increase the production of sugar at home; 
the endeavor was to prevent an expected 
shortage in 1918-1919. Responding to re- 
quests from the President, our beet-sugar 
factories contracted to pay for sugar beets a 
price sufficient to lead farmers to increase 
their acreage. Agreements were also made 
with producers of cane sugar in Louisiana 
and with the beet-sugar factories regarding 
the price they would charge for refined sugar, 
—g cents a pound,—a figure which was con- 
sidered fair in view of increased costs and 
the necessity of stimulating production. 

But most of our sugar comes from Cuba. 
Consequently, if these arrangements made in 
the United States about prices were to be 
effective, something had to be done about 
Cuban sugar. The Equalization Board was 
incorporated to meet this situation. It en- 
tered into an agreement with the President 
of Cuba and with Cuban sugar producers and 
became the sole American purchaser of Cuban 
sugars for the crop of 1918-1919 at stated 
ores. Pretty much like any other 
corporation, it then went to the banks 
and arranged for financing its transac- 
tions. 

With the American refiners of Cuban 
sugar it entered into an agreement, 
which if used by other concerns would 
have violated every line of the Sherman 
Act. It required them to buy raw 
sugars exclusively from it, at fixed 
prices, and tovsell to the public refined 
sugars at no more than a fixed price. 
There can be little question that 
through this procedure the supply and 
the price of sugar were pretty effective- 
ly stabilized. Incidentally, in handling 
the Cuban sugar the Board made a 
profit of 25 to 35 cents a hundred 
pounds, out of which to pay expenses, 
with a possibility of a net profit remain- 
ing to go into the United States Treas- 
ury. Besides, the Board turned a profit 
of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 when it 
took over the old sugar in the country 
at old-crop prices and sold it at new- 
crop prices. This was a means of pre- 
venting its new prices from accruing to 
the private profit of holders of old 
sugar. 

Coffee undoubtedly has an association 
in the American mind with sugar. That 
may account for the Sugar Equilization 
Board being asked, in the autumn of 
1918, to control our imports of coffee, 
too. That was no small matter, either; 
as the world’s champion coffee-drinkers 
the inhabitants of the United States use 
500,000 tons of coffee beans a year. 
Our coffee cups have played no small 
part in creating friendly relations with 
Brazil. 

The Board intervened with regard to 
coffee in order to reduce imports to a 
minimum, and thus save ocean tonnage, 
and to see that imports were equitably 
distributed. Before it got far, however, 
the armistice came along, and the Board 
let coffee go its own way, undoubtedly to the 
delight of Brazilians who have been piling up 
such a surplus that their government had to 
help carry the load. 

The manufacture of materials for war 
meant enlarged plants, and new plants, and 
new workmen by the thousands. New work- 





men meant houses, Thus, there was reason 
for the creation of the United States Housing 
Corporation, which was organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, with one 
thousand shares of stock without par value, 
but reckoned at $100,000 each. This was a 
one - hundred - million - dollar concern. The 
Secretary of Labor on behalf of the United 
States held 998 shares, receiving stock in re- 
turn for the money which he paid into the 
corporation out of appropriations made by 
Congress to provide housing, local transpor- 
tation, and general community utilities for in- 
dustrial workers at arsenals, navy yards, and 
essential industries *eonnected with the nation- 
al defense. 


Some Mere Trifles 


BEFORE the armistice this corporation had 
under way 94 projects, ranging from sew- 
ers and street-car lines to complete communi- 
ties,—houses, roads, sewers, water supply, and 
everything else. It purchased pretty nearly 
everything except munitions of war; its buy- 
ing ranged from water bottles, tooth-picks 
and cuspidores to apartment houses. In con- 
nection with its housing projects, it entered 
into contracts with municipalities quite after 
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the fashion of a superior sort of 
public utility. 

When spruce for airplanes be- 
came one of the most necessary things in the 
whole war program, the United States Spruce 
Production Corporation was formed. Its 
function was to get out spruce in the Pacific 
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Northwest. It bought logs with as much 
avidity as some of the other corporations pur- 
chased wheat, sugar, or iron beds. Today, if 
one writes to the War Department about 
spruce logs, he is told that regarding such 
matters he should correspond with the spruce 
corporation, “a separate entity from the 
United States Government.” 

In fact, the separateness seems to be so dis- 
tinct that when the War Department was 
announcing it would not sell motor trucks at 
auction the Spruce Corporation advertised 250 
of them,—and everybody solemnly agreed that 
there was no departure from the War De- 
partment’s announcement! 

The Spruce Corporation has other things 
to sell. When the armistice was signed its 
military directorate is understood to have ac- 
quired great equipment for logging and lumb- 
ering operations. Its plans may be gauged 
by the stock of lumber it already had on hand, 
in January it opened bids for sale of 28,000,- 
000 feet, and got $18.10 a thousand, or around 
$500,000 for the lot. 

This is not the whole story of the govern- 
ment’s corporations. If it had not been for 
the armistice, there might have been others. 
For example, out of the Minerals-Control bill, 
which became law on October 5, 1918, might 
have grown a minerals corpora- 
tion, engaged in contracting to 
buy minor minerals produced in 
the United States at prices that 
would permit diversion of a pro- 
portionate amount of ocean 
transportation to other uses, and 
then selling these minerals to 
private users. Any plans in this 
direction were cut short by the 
armistice. 

All the government’s corpora- 
tions do not exist by virtue of 
state laws. There are some which 
were created by direct act of 
Congress, and consequently oper- 
ate under federal charters. An 
example is the War Finance 
Corporation, which was to pro- 
vide financial assistance for 
industries directly necessary 
for war, and which, by rea- 
son of the government’s 
own direct demands on the 
money market, might have 
difficult’es. The very crea- 
tion of the War Finance 
Corporation had an impor- 
tant tendency in stabilizing 
financial conditons.  Be- 
sides, the Federal Reserve 
system probably accom- 
plished more than even its 
friends expected. 

The Finance Corporation 
is a sizable institution. It 
has an authorized capital of 
$500,000,000 and power to 
sell to the public its bonds 
to the amount of $3,500,- 
000,000. Its paid-in capital 
has been . $350,000,000, 
which it received from the 
Treasury in return for its 
stock, and this nest egg has 
been of sufficient psopor- 
tions to permit it to get 
along without selling bonds. 
In addition to lending about 
$167,000,000 to industries, 
of which it has received back over $50,000,- 
000, it has been the government’s medium for 
purchasing Liberty Loan bonds in an endeavor 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Referee for World Trade : 


In the past trade followed the flag and—got into trouble. Now we say: ‘‘Bunch the flags 


at one place and let world trade expand only with wise guidance ”’ 


ODAY there are relations between na- 

tions which are not adcquately regu- 

lated by either law or custom. A cer- 
tain amount of independence of action must 
be given up by individual nations in order 
that these problems, which are world-wide 
and which no one nation in and of itself can 
solve, may be considered by an international 
organization looking at them from the world 
point of view. 

The economic life of the world has in many 
ways burst the confines of the individual state. 
Insofar as it has, it is without a coextensive 
control. Nations have merely accentuated 
the fierceness of individual competition in 
world trade and financing. To uncontrolled 
individualism has been added an uncontrolled 
nationalism. This situation points conclusive- 
ly to the necessity for an international organi- 
zation vested—even if in the most rudimen- 
tary form—with the essential elements of 
government. 

In trade between nations is to be found a 
striking instance of the inadequacy of na- 
tional control. In the struggle for the world’s 
markets the evils resulting from the unre- 
strained competition of private interests, only 
too often supported and urged on by aggres- 
sive and imperialistic governments, have been 
most prominent. It is in international affairs 
that the let-alone policy—laissez faire—has 
had the freest hand. The absence of a regu- 
lative force arbitrating between conflicting 
interests has resulted in economic anarchy. 
It has permitted ruthless, bitter, unfair com- 
petition for foreign markets, open and con- 
cealed bounties, discriminations, rebates and 
unfair practices in transportation. 

No international body existed before the 
war which could lay down standards of trade 
and competition or which could investigate 
and give publicity to unfair practices. Each 
nation pursued such practices as it dared. 


World Trade Sins 


OREIGN trade is an important and nec- 

essary part of the world’s economic life. 
There are legitimate ways in which a nation 
may promote its export business and the war 
has made it doubly necessary that the nations 
adopt them. Industries must be kept running 
both because labor needs employment and be- 
cause only by producing wealth can the wast- 
age of war be repaired. A period of depres- 
sion, low wages, and unemployment may 
bring grave social and political disturbances. 

But in the plans for trade promotion the 
national idea is overemphasized. The un- 
regulated contest for markets is beginning 
again. Can the world ignore the international 
element with impunity? In domestic affairs 
nations have recognized the necessity of 
adopting means of preventing unfair discrimi- 
nations in trade and transportation. In in- 
ternational affairs a similar regulation is es- 
sential. One of the results of the war should 
be a frank recognition of the fact that there 
are some ways in which export trade should 
not be promoted. 


By WM. S. CULBERTSON 


United States Tariff Commissioner 
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ana Only brief reference can be 
Yield made to the nature and variety 

of unfair methods employed 

in foreign commerce. Among the best 


known are bounties, both direct and indi- 
rect, on production and exportation. Bounties 
may be concealed in drawbacks. Drawbacks 
are intended to refund to exporters the cus- 
toms duties which they have paid on raw or 
semi-manufactured materials. If they do no 
more than this, they are entirely proper. They 
may be devised to give the exporter more 
than compensation and thus become a con- 
cealed bounty. Ship subsidies may be granted 
by a government on the understanding that 
lower shipping freights or preferential service 
will be given to citizens of the country in 
question. 

Counterfeiting and imitating the goods of 
a foreign competitor are not infrequent in 
foreign commerce. A manufacturer may 
build up by advertising a good will of great 
value in a trade-mark, a design, or carton. 
His foreign customers come to associate qual- 
ity with his distinctive marks. Among unedu- 
cated peoples the label on a package when 
once it has become familiar to the eye of the 
purchaser and he has learned it to be the 
brand of a good article acquires a peculiarly 
great importance as a selling factor. Into 
this market there may come an exporter from 
another country, who imitates the established 
trade-mark or design and attempts to pass 
his goods off for those of the other. 

The artificial depression of prices by or- 
ganized buyers is another unfair practice in 
trade between nations. In the United States, 
for example, the individualistic character of 
our industry in some cases enabled foreign 
buyers to play one producer off against an- 
other and thus depress prices. The copper 


industry at times suffered from the well- 
laid plans of German metal interests. The 
business was demoralized and Amreican re- 
sources sacrificed. 

Espionage may be carried out through for- 
eign banks. It is asserted frequently that for- 
eign banks reveal to their home connections 
details which they have learned from patrons 
of other nationalities. The president of an 
American locomotive company testified before 
the Federal Trade Commission that when 
he had to deal through a German bank he 
nad evidence that his German competitors 
were informed completely as to American 
production costs and other business secrets. 

Unfair price-cutting for the purpose of de- 
stroying a competing industry or for the pur- 
pose of putting a competitor out of business 
raises clearly an international question. Each 
country may handle this practice within its 
own jurisdiction by anti-dumping legislation, 
but some countries have no such law. Coun- 
tries which have no industries to protect may 
welcome “dumping” and the effect it may 


- have on a foreign firm is of little concern to 


them. Unfair competition is ‘likely to take 
place in parts of the world where local laws 
which condemn it are absent. But it is just 
such situations as these that cause interna- 
tional complications and persuade govern- 
ments to extend their arm in the defense of 
their citizens. 

Many other unfair practices might be men- 
tioned. They include the inducement of 
breach of contract, “full line forces,” bribery, 
threats, disparagement of goods, false and 
misleading advertising, fighting brands, and 
boycotts. These examples will serve to sug- 
gest the sort of methods which are undesir- 
able in developing trade between nations. 

Not less objectionable than unfair methods 
of competition between nations are discrimi- 
nations in communication and transportation. 
Steamship lines and cables are not looked upon 
as international public utilities but as national 
assets. It is certain that their control has 
frequently been used to the advantage of the 
country which controls them. 


Where Trouble Begins 
NDIVIDUAL nations have properly tried 


to protect themselves against unfair trade 
and transportation practices. Countervailing 
duties have been used against bounties, anti- 
dumping legislation against price cutting, bar- 
gaining tariffs and retaliation against other 
practices. Negotiations have resulted in sep- 
arate agreements between nations for the pro- 
tection of industrial property. But it cannot 
be pretended that action by single nations or 
bargaining among them, two by two, will 
solve the problem. The problem is essential- 
ly international in character. Its most serious 
features relate to competition in economically 
backward countries where the interests of 
great trading nations clash most harshly. In 
such places the local government furnishes no 
protection and the imperialistic tendencies of 
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their home governments often merely help to 
embitter the traders’ contest. 

These practices, therefore, contribute to 
trade wars. They are a part of a system 
which holds that a nation’s only means of pro- 
tection is in its own economic and military 
power. Until nations can find protection and 
security in a just international organization, 
they will make trade plans and build ships 
with a view to winning trade wherever they 
can and by any method they care to adopt. So 
the Allies planned at the Paris Conference 
in June, 1916. Happily, military victory has 
made this plan for trade war unnecessary but 
it should serve as a warning. We must move 
forward to a position where foreign trade 
will be controlled in the interests of world 
peace and prosperity. One of the chief tasks 
before the democracies of the world is to in- 
troduce democratic principles into foreign 
commercial relations. 

All the leading countries of the world have 
laws dealing with business competition which 
suggest valuable precedents to guide in the 
regulation of trade between nations, but only 
those of the United States will be considered 
here. These are particularly significant be- 
cause of the federal character of the Ameri- 
can Union. At common law many unfair 
practices were held unlawful. Particularly 
voluminous are the decisions of both British 
and American courts forbidding the counter- 
feiting and simulation of goods, a practice in 
international trade which has been a cause of 
so much irritation. Under the Sherman anti- 
trust act also the American courts have pro- 
hibited unfair methods of competition. 

No unfair practices arise in international 
commerce which cannot be paralleled by cases 


arising in the interstate commerce of the 
United States, but before the obvious conclu- 
sion is pointed out, the method by which 
transportation discriminations have been pre- 
vented in the United States between shippers 
and between states should be considered. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission—limited in 
its powers at first, now a powerful regulative 
force in interstate commerce—is suggestive 
of the way in which an international com- 
merce commission might grow. 

Remarks of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in interstate commerce cases 
argue not only for a unified regulation of 
commerce among the American states but also 
among the nations of the world. Nations in- 
dividually, no more than the States, can de- 
termine what rules shall govern in commerce 
among them. There must be a permanent 
authority. 





It’s Not a New Idea 


NTERNATIONAL action to regulate 
competition between nations, however in- 
adequate, is not wholly lacking. The most 
conspicuous and successful is the Brussels 
Sugar Convention which stopped the direct 
and indirect bounties on European sugar. 
The Fourth International Congress of 
American States, which met at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, adopted conventions designed to pro- 
tect inventions, patents, trade-marks, and 
trade names. Infringement of the rights of 
citizens of any signatory country was made 
punishable according to the laws of the coun- 
try in which the offence was committed. 
The most important of these agreements is 
that of the “International Union for the Pro- 
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tection of Industrial Property,” which was 
formed in Paris in 1883. With succeeding 
additions and modifications this agreement 
was signed at Washington in 191i, by repre- 
sentatives of all the leading nations. 

An international agreement for the preven- 
tion of false indication of the origin of goods 
was entered into at Madrid in 1891, and re- 
vised at Washington in 1911, by a number of 
nations, and an agreement for the protection 
of works of literature and art was made at 
Berne in 1886 and revised at Paris in 1896 
and 1908. The United States is not a signa- 
tory of this last agreement. 

The most constructive proposal that has 
come from an authoriative source for a 
greater degree of uniformity and for better 
means of enforcement, was that of the Sixth 
International Congress of Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial and Industrial As- 
sociations which met at Paris in June, 1914. 
A special report was made to this congress 
suggesting that it undertake to secure interna- 
tional action for the suppression of unfair 
practices. 

The proposals of this congress were never 
put into effect as the great war broke out a 
few weeks later, but now that nations are 
ready to resume their search for methods of 
dealing with unfair practices in international 
trade, they may prove a valuable guide. The 
war experience added at least one construc- 
tive element. The inter-allied control of 
shipping, food, credit, and raw materials 
demonstrated that nations could act together 
to achieve a common purpose which no one 
country could achieve alone. 

Such international arrangements as have 

(Continued on page 72) 








Basking in the sunlight, these chattering Chinese know nothing and 
care less about world politics. Yet the backward nations offer every 
provocation for trade clashes. Over 185,000 foreigners compete with 


each other for trade in China. Democratic principles must supplant 
force in international business relations or such conditions will con- 
tinue to breed hatreds and danger. 
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The Responsibility of Victory 


we comprehend the responsibilities, as 

well as the fruits, of victory. And there 
is as imperative need now for a radical read- 
justment of our mental attitude as there was 
when autocracy threatened our national ex- 
istence. We should realize that if peace has 
her victories no less renowned than war, she 
likewise has her dangers. “There is a peace 
moré destructive of the manhood of 


I’ is important that in our new awakening 
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By WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Co. 


critical railroad situation and other complica- 
tions have made patent the necessity for 
mutual cooperation between these two vital 
elements of our economic life. The Govern- 
ment should learn that “all great offices of 
state are occupied with commercial affairs,” 
and that “commerce is the greatest of all 
political interests.” Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan have evidenced due apprecia- 
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rangements for foreign business; the libera- 
tion of new industries from taxation; the 
construction of canals to convert Rome into 
a first class port; the abolition of taxation on 
essential industries, and on capital while it is 
producing; consular agents to act as the 
“economic eyes” of the nation; and coopera- 
tion between financial interests and industry, 
Japan is preparing to give Government 
subsidies; to allow immunity from tax- 





living man than war is destructive of 


ation to certain industries; to guarantee 





his material body.” 

It is time to free ourselves from the 
hypnotic spell of our glittering and un- 
precedented gold reserve, of our un- 
equalled wealth, and of our tremendous 
trade balance. 

There looms before us today a tax 
bill of unprecedented proportions. The 
officials of the Government state that 
the public needs will require at least 
$18,000,000,000 for the fiscal year of 
1919, and probably $10,000,000,000 for 
1920. On December 31, 1918, the out- 
standing obligations of the Government 
in bonds, certificates of indebtedness, 
war savings stamps, etc., amounted to 
$21,000,000,000. The interest on this is 
estimated at $1,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion, Mr. McAdoo, before his retire- 
ment as Secretary of the Treasury, 
emphasized the necessity, notwithstand- 
ing,the advent of peace, for the Gov- 
ernment to continue making loans to 
our allies. This will constitute a con- 


NG SOLOMON had the blues. 
before he had walloped the Edomites horse, foot 
Now his kingdom, with a vast tribute 
of vessels of gold and silver, uncounted slaves, and a 
navy or two of Tarshish, exceeded in riches all others 
of the earth. But his people weren’t satisfied. Still 
exalted with the war spirit, they called for more news 
thrillers, for more victory parades, for additional gov- 
ernment bonuses for factory workers. 
he had disbanded: the spirits of his people he could 
not demobilize. 

“Why is it,” he sighed to his Prime Minister, “that 
my people are greater in war than they are in peace? 
Something is wrong with them. I wonder what it is?” 

Three days he solemnly brooded over this baffling 
question, then called his scribe and said to him: “Strike 
out that stuff about victory which I gave you five 
months ago and put this in its place: He that ruleth 
his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 


K’ 


and chariots. 


King Solomon on Peace 


Six months 


His warriors 


dividends to certain subsidized indus- 
tries; to arrange Government coopera- 
tion with big business interests; to grant 
large Government appropriations for 
the developing of essential industries; 
to send out trade commissions to make 
detailed investigations and reports; and 
to establish a commercial intelligence 
system. The Japanese Government, 
moreover, will insist that all trades 
build for the future. 

In noting this world-wide trend 
toward combination it is not surprising 
that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce should refer to its members for 
a vote proposals to amend the Sherman 
and Clayton anti-trust laws. Unless 
we properly amend or repeal these 
statutes, and the La Fallette Seaman’s 
Act, we cannot hope to compete suc- 
cessfully for foreign trade. 

Of what will our gigantic new mer- 
chant marine avail us if we continue to 
sanction a law that has practically 





hauled down the American flag on the 





siderable drain upon the current re- 
sources of the United States. 

It is evident that our financial problem is a 
serious one, and that we are entering perhaps 
the most difficult of all our fiscal periods—a 
period, indeed, which will demand the shrewd- 
est, most far-seeing and soundest financial 
sense and knowledge at our command. 


What the Answer Is Not 


QON= of the immediate.y pressing problems 
of peace is that of transportation, whose 
multiple ramifications affect every phase of 
our business life. Perhaps one of the col- 
lateral blessings of the war has been the 
lesson it has taught us that Government oper- 
ation of transportation is not the answer to 
this vexatious problem. An increased trans- 
“wage cost of $1,000,000,000, which still 
acks $250,000,000 of being met, in spite of 
largely increased freight and passenger rates, 
is a sufficient answer to the dreams of the 
theorists that along that path lies the answer. 
I believe in organized labor when it recog- 
niZes and practices the principle that obedi- 
ence to law is liberty. I believe in collective 
bargaining, but I also believe in the scrupulous 
observance of contractual obligations. And I 
would urge labor, organized and unorganized, 
to realize that the two arch enemies of demo- 
cratic society are autocracy and anarchy. 
Now that we have slain the beast of autoc- 
racy, we face a no less pressing duty and 
responsibility to render impotent the beast 
of anarchy. Labor must help win this new 
battle, as it aided so valiantly in the other. 
The last important responsibility of victory 
and of peace to which I would direct atten- 
tion is that of establishing new relations be- 
tween the Government and business. The 


tion of these actions of statesmanship in their 
reconstruction programs. 

The peace plans of England, carefully 
worked out by the Government, in coopera- 
tion with the country’s varied industries, 
included the lowering of the cost of produc- 
tion of its manufactories; the speeding up of 
labor; the cheapening of raw material by 
buying in enormous quantities; nation-sized 
combinations; the abolition of wasteful com- 
petition among manufacturers; the placing of 
government funds at the disposal of producers 
who cooperate; the formation of big and in- 
fluential associations of business men; the 
insurance of credits; the establishment of a 
commercial intelligence bureau of. world-wide 
scope; the subsidizing of research bureaus for 
the benefit of manufacturers; the sanctioning 
of monopolies among the so-called “key” 
products; the development of the inner 
arteries of the empire; the lowering of the 
costs of transportation, and the granting of 
preferential rates to British goods. 

France proposes to lower the costs of pro- 
duction through standardization and modern 
methods; to effect an improvement in the re- 
lations between capital and labor; to purchase 
raw material, cultivate new markets, and ship 
finished products at common expense; to pro- 
vide assistance to production; to reduce im- 
ports and increase exports; to enact liberal 
legislation in abolishing administrative restric- 
tions; to initiate vast public works, such as 
road building, railroad extensions, dredging 
rivers, deepening harbors, and building a mer- 
chant marine. 

Italy’s after-war program calls for protec- 
tive tariff; the establishment of credit ar- 


Pacific and placed trans-Pacific traffic 
exclusively under the Japanese emblem, and 
that compels the payment of wages which 
makes competition on an equal basis with for- 
eign ship-owners and operators impossible? 

England will be justified in her boast that 
in the building and operation of ships she will 
remain supreme, for Britain can make ships 
pay while America cannot, so long as we let 
the Seaman’s Act remain a law. 

And we should awake to the fact that we 
have outgrown our home markets, so that 
foreign trade on a large scale is absolutely 
essential for the continuance of our prosperity. 


Still Paying Tribute 


EANWHILE we shall continue to pay a 

heavy tribute to England for carrying our 
products overseas. Some conception of what 
that toll aggregates may be gathered from the 
fact that during the twenty-year period end- 
ing in 1914 our total ocean commerce amount- 
ed to nearly $50,000,000,000, an increase of 
seventy-eight per cent over the previous 
twenty years; yet American ships earned a 
little less than $300,000,000, while foreign 
ships made more than $2,500,000,000. 

Our Government must stand behind Ameri- 
can shipping, as well as American business 
generally, instead of destructing it. This is 
one of the most important responsibilities of 
victory devolving upon the Government. And 
upon the State Department falls the responsi- 
bility of declaring a fixed foreign policy, a 
policy which will endure from administration 
to administration. With Congress rests the 
responsibility of freeing business from the 
chains of unfair and blighting restrictions. 
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To make delivery quick and NINTERRUPTED MOTOR SERVICE speeds up 
sure the Post Office Department action in business and has also an important and direct rela- 


is ad ting th 1 use of : ers nd 
erie <i wh wr Fat tion to individual and community interest. 


Fisk CorD TRuCK TIRES quicken service and economize cost 
when a truck is needed for long hauls and quick runs. 


THey Repuce BILLs for repairs and fuel—protect mechanical 
parts from road shock and make for much greater speed. These 
are items which turn loss to profit. 


A Heavity LoapED TRuCK on a slippery highway, without 
he ak 5 real traction tires, is a menace to the public, to itself and to its 
be tl cargo. More than any other vehicle it should be shod for safety. 
The Fisk Cord Pneumatic is one of the few tires which meet the 

safety requirements. 


FISK TRUCK TIRE 
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“Information, Please—”’ 


Queries which arise in your mind when you pick up the tele- 
phone receiver with the government on the other end of the line 


UESTIONS, complaints and explana- 

tions, official and otherwise, of the new 

long-distance telephone rates seem to 
bring out one fact: The new rates are a 
remedy prescribed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment fo. financial and other ills, which rates 
the people are expected to pay cheerfully and 
uncomplainingly, not because they understand 
them but because they’re good for the tele- 
phone system, good for the public, and will 
be duly appreciated if only the doctor in 
charge of the case is permanently retained. 

But many cannot understand why a physi- 
cian, supposedly in temporary attendance, in- 
sists on performing a major operation. 

In taking over control of the telephone 
lines the Post Office Department assumed that 
it had authority to operate them as a single 
system, and this operation was interpreted to 
embrace rate revision, elimination of com- 
petition, and actual consolidation of equip- 
ment and plant. On the presumption that 
war-time control would last several years, or 
perhaps that Government or other monopolis- 
tic cagtrol was just around the corner, the 
Department prepared a complete program of 
unification and consolidation. Signing of the 
armistice took the tuck out of it, and thus 
far only one feature has been carried out—re- 
vision of long-distance rates. 

The armistice was signed in November; the 
new rates were made effective late in January. 
If the armistice meant peace it meant relin- 
quishment of Government control within a 
comparatively short time, unless Congress 
meanwhile authorized Government owner- 
ship. The action of the Department apparent- 
ly implied either doubt of peace or hope of 
Government control. As for peace, that 
seemed a pretty sure bet. 

Two reasons are cited for the adoption of 
the new rates: Need of more revenue and need 
of rate reform. Revenue needs were real; 
rate reform, Kipling would remark, is an- 
other story. To higher rates because of 
higher operating costs the public would con- 
sent with the customary grumbling, as they 
did with the railroad rates. A new system of 
rates, some higher and some lower, with no- 
body knowing just what it all means in the 
sum total of telephone bills, is calculated to 
raise the telephone user’s ire. He wants to 
know who and what, as well as why and 
wherefore. 

The underlying principle of the new rates 
is that the entire country shall have long-dis- 
tance service at uniform air-line rates and that 
the tolls shall vary only with the class of ser- 
vice and with the distance between communi- 
cating points. This reduction of a complicated 
utility rate problem to a simple formula ap- 
plicable under any and all circumstances to 
any and all situations means arbitrary meth- 
ods. 

So far as individual telephone companies 
are concerned, problems of fair value, fair 
returns, depreciation, equitable adjustment of 
cost of service through adjustment of rates— 
all or most of these went by the board. The 
telephone systems were taken over as going 
concerns, entitled to just and reasonable com- 


By J. E. FITZGERALD 


pensation ; they have been operated as a single 
system and the rates have been. standardized; 
the determination of what is reasonable com- 
pensation, what is to be written off for de- 
preciation and what set aside for maintenance 
and improvement rests with the Department. 

The Post Office Department is in position 
to estimate the revenue needed. The diff- 
culties arise from the fact that it seeks to get 
this revenue in connection with a new uni- 
versal-service uniform-rate principle. Conse- 
quently the revenue end of Government op- 
eration is so jumbled up with the new rate 
methods that the telephone user does not know 
why he pays a different rate; nor can the De- 
partment determine in advance what revenue 
the new rates will yield. It frankly states 
that adjustment may be necessary and prom- 
ises to make needed changes. 

The new rate formula is simplicity itself, on 
paper. A basic rate for station-to-station ser- 
vice is established, consisting of a charge of 
five cents for each six miles or fraction thereof 
up to twenty-four miles and thereafter five 
cents for each eight miles or fraction thereof. 
To compute a toll charge it is only necessary 
to know the distance for toll purposes between 
the two communicating points, and these dis- 
tances have been determined by an arbitrary 
system of air-line measurements. 

Rates for other classes of service are de- 
rived from this basic rate. If it is a person- 
to-person or particular party call, the rate is 
twenty-five per cent higher; if an appointment 
call, fifty per cent higher; if an evening call 
between 8:30 P. M. and midnight, fifty per 
cent lower; if a night call between midnight 
and 4:30 A. M., seventy-five per cent lower; 
if a report charge, it is approximately twenty- 
five per cent of the basic rate. In all cases 
the overtime charge is approximately one-third 
of the charge for the initial period for each 
class of service. Charges are rounded off to 
five-cent steps. 


The Puzzled User 
W HAT confuses the telephone user is that 


he knows that he pays more or less for 
service, he does not know whcethe; this is due 
to the new classification of service, the new 
mileage measurements, or new revenue needs. 
The Department cannot, of course, furnish 
specific replies to complaints without an en- 
larged force of official calculators and explain- 
ers. Consequently, it offers some facts, some 
theory, and perchance some pleasant palaver, 
all judiciously compounded to meet the nature 
of the complaint. 

In any attempt to explain the new rates it 
must always be remembered that the entire 
scheme is predicated on Government or other 
monopolistic control and the principle of uni- 
versal service at uniform rates. 

The new basic rate is for station-to-station 
service, known to many telephone users as the 
“two number” or “number only” toll service. 
Formerly the basic rate in most long-distance 
business was for person-to-person, or particu- 
lar party, service. The theory of the new 
basic rate is that the connection of two sta- 


tions is the first step in long-distance telephon- 
ing, and in many instances is, or need be, the 
only service required. Hence the rate for 
other forms of service requiring more use of 
personnel and equipment should be the rate 
for the simple connection of the two stations 
plus a charge for the additional service per- 
formed. If this theory is accepted, it follows 
that a person utilizing telephone personnel and 
equipment to get in connection wtih a par- 
ticular person should, if this effort fails 
through no fault of the telephone system, pay 
for the service rendered, even if it is not a 
completed service. 


That Station-to-Station Rate 


waar the new basic rate should actually 
be, depended on revenue needs, the rela- 
tive rates for other classes of service, and the 
amount of business in each class. The first 
of these was the known quantity. Statistics 
as to the division of business among classes 
of service heretofore not generally recognized 
were far from complete. The Department 
estimated, however, that half the long-distance 
business was, or could be, satisfactorily han- 
dled by the station-to-station service. Whether 
the relative rates for different classes of ser- 
vice were determined before or after the 
actual rate for station-to-station service was 
fixed is immaterial. The fairness and reason- 
ableness of these rates rest largely on two 
considerations: Cost of the service to the tele- 
phone system and its value to the user. The 
latter is dificult if not impossible to measure. 
Assuredly, it cannot be stated in precise fig- 
ures. 

The new station-to-station rate is generally 
lower than the former particular party rate, 
to which the telephoning public was accus- 
tomed. The new particular party rate is fixed 
at an advance of twenty-five per cent over 
the basic station-to-station rate, making it 
generally higher than the old rate for the same 
service. The additional service performed by 
the telephone company for person-to-person 
business consists chiefly of the additional time 
that the operators and equipment are em- 
ployed in effecting the connection between the 
two parties. This, plus the added value of 
the service to the user, is assumed to be worth 
at least twenty-five per cent more than simply 
connecting the two telephones. 

For appointment calls the rate is fifty per 
cent higher than for station-to-station calls 
and twenty per cent higher than for particular 
party service. For this additional charge the 
telephone system arranges for a conversation 
at a stated time. 

At this point the new “report charge” be- 
comes of interest. As previously pointed out, 
it results from the adoption of the station-to- 
station rate as basic. Practically, it means 
that if the telephone system performs the work 
preliminary to a particular party or appoint- 
ment call, and through no fault of its own 
the service is not completed, the telephone user 
pays for the partial service twenty-five per 
cent of the station-to-station rate between the 
two points. Completed appointment calls are 
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CONG 


EEP this fact in mind when you buy a 
motor truck: A truck that consumes too much 
gas and oil cannot earn the profit it should. 

Every dollar that goes for unnecessary gas and oil is 
a dollar out of your pocket. 


SERVICE Motor Trucks are notably econom- 
ical. Comparison of cost sheets proves it—not in 
isolated cases only, but in practically all. SERVICE 
owners, who make it their business to know what 
it costs to operate their trucks and what it costs 
others, praise SERVICE enthusiastically. 


One fleet owner says: “‘We are very well satisfied 
with SERVICE Trucks. Altho we have other makes, 
we have found the SERVICE more economical.” 


Another says: “SERVICE Trucks have given our 
company excellent satisfaction. The consumption of 
gasoline and oil has been far below our expectations.” 


Ask the nearest SERVICE distributor for 
full details of the five models from 1 to 5 tons. 
Catalog mailed upon request. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


SERVICE Motor Truck Co. 
WABASH, IND., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
87-89 West End Ave. 2617-25 S.Wabash Ave. 
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considered worth twenty per cent more than 
completed particular party calls, but the pre- 
liminary service, which presumably is the chief 
basis for discrimination between the two rates, 
is considered identical for report charge pur- 
poses. It is apparent that either the proper 
relation does not exist between the rates for 
the completed services or the report charge is 
not a true measure of the service for which it 
is assessed. 


You'll Have to Talk Fast 


VERTIME charges, on the contrary, are 

not based on the station-to-station rate. 
Instead, use of the line in excess of the initial 
period costs for each minute approximately 
one-third the rate for each class of service. 
In other words, the extra charge for parfticu- 
lar party and appointment service is carried 
into the overtime, and the longer the over- 
time the heavier the penalty for using other 
than the station-to-station service. Is it fair 
and reasonable that, having paid a higher rate 
for obtaining connection with a particular 
party chiefly because of the additional pre- 
liminary service this requires of the telephone 
personnel and equipment, the telephone user 
should continue to pay a higher rate for the 
time beyond the initial period that he may 
find it necessary to use the line? Five minutes 
overtime on an appointment call requires no 
more service of operators or use of line than 
the same overtime on a station-to-station call; 
yet the appointment service overtime costs ap- 
proximately half as much again. This seems 
to indicate that distinction between the two 
classes of service is based, not so much on rela- 
tive cost, as on the Department's view of its 
relative value to the user, or on a desire to 
discourage other than station-to-station ser- 
vice. 

In the matter of initial and overtime periods 
the new rates also distinguish between the 
station-to-station and other classes of service. 
For particular party and appointment calls the 
initial period is always three minutes and the 
overtime period one minute. For station-to- 
station service the standard initial period is 
five minutes if the initial charge does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five cents. The standard over- 
time period for station-to-station service is 
graded down from five minutes when the 
initial charge is five cents to three minutes 
when the charge is ten cents, two minutes 
when the charge is fifteen cents, and one min- 
ute for all others. Thi: scale of initial periods 
places the station-to-station service for short 
distances more nearly on the plane of local 
exchange service. The tendency of all these 
regulations is to require or to increase the 
use of station-to-station service. 

Reduced rates for evening and night 
service are a new feature so far as their 
general application is concerned. They 
will be a convenience and an economy 
to those who can do their long-distance 
telephoning during night hours, and they 
will probably lead to some increase in 
other than business conversations. Their 
adoption seems to aim at improving and 
increasing what might be termed the social 
service of the telephone. The reductions 
are arbitrary and cost has little or nothing to 
do with them. 

Air-line distances, it is announced, are used 
in computing toll rates. This sounds simple, 
looks simple, and would be simple if the dis- 
tance used in the rate-making were always the 
distance between the two communicating 
points. But it isn’t; wherefore, an explana- 
tion is required of when an actual air-line dis- 
tance is not a telephone air-line distance. 


For the purposes of the new air-line meas- 
urement system, the entire country is divided 
into blocks thirty-five miles square, each of 
which contains twenty-five smaller blocks 
seven miles square. The location of these 
squares is determined by a line running north 
and south through the center of the country 
and another line at right angles to it running 
through the northwestern point of the inter- 
national boundary in the Strait of Georgia, 
which is the northwestern corner of the coun- 
try. Every telephone station is thus located 
in both a large and a small block. 

If the direct air-line distance between two 
communicating points does not’ exceed forty 
miles, the actual air-line distance is used to 
compute the rate. 

If the air-line distance between the two 
points is over forty miles but not over three 
hundred and fifty miles, the distance for toll 
purposes is the distance between the centers 
of the two seven-mile blocks in which the re- 
spective points are located. 

If the air-line distance exceeds three hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the toll distance is the 
distance between the centers of the thirty- 
five-mile blocks in which the respective points 
are located. 

The centers referred to may or may not be 
the actual centers of the squares. They can 
more correctly be described as base points, 
and are usually the telephone traffic centers. 

Use of the block system means that the rate 
from‘any station in one seven-mile block to 
any station in another seven-mile block is the 
same, although the location of the stations in 
the respective blocks may make the actual air- 
line distance between two sets of stations dif- 
fer nearly fourteen miles. Similarly, the 
actual air-line distance between two sets of 
stations in the thirty-five-mile blocks may 
differ nearly seventy miles, yet the rate be the 
same. Viewed in another way, the block sys- 
tem serves to put all the people in a zone of 
specified size on an equal basis in telephoning 
over certain distances. 

Unfortunately the towns and cities of the 
country took root and grew before this block 
system was evolved, and they can’t well trans- 
plant themselves just to fit in with a tele- 
phone rate scheme. It may happen that ad- 
joining towns fall in different small blocks or 










In the latter 
case there can be a difference of as much as 
twenty-five cents in the rates to these two 
towns from another town over three hundred 


even in different large blocks. 
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and fifty miles away. At the same time the 
rate between the adjoining towns may be only 
five cents. Such inequities in rates are in- 
evitable under an arbitrary system, and the 
question is simply whether the merits of the 
system outweigh the inequities that develop. 

If the Post Office Department knows what 
effect the new rates will have on the telephone 
public’s pocketbook, the information has not 
been permitted to run at large. Perhaps it is 
thought best to keep the animal confined on 
the home premises until it is seen how badly 
he bites. Meanwhile the telephone user is 
required to pay, and surely he is privileged to 
keep books. 

One firm’s experience is not a sufficient 
basis for justifying or condemning the new 
rates, of course, but it is an improvement over 
the paucity of facts in the Post Office De- 
partment’s explanations. So here is what hap- 
pened to a Washington firm: 


How It Has Worked 
URING a period of about thirty days 


since the new rates went into effect it 
used sixty-nine calls to outside points. Of 
these, thirty-eight were to Baltimore, fifteen 
to New York, eight to Philadelphia, three to 
Chicago and one each to Providence, New 
Orleans, New London, Richmond and Detroit. 
The cost of a three-minute conversation to 
each of these points under the rates given in 
the last edition of the Washington telephone 
directory was approximately sixty-seven dol- 
lars. Under the new person-to-person ser- 
vice it is nearly eighty-two dollars. The new 
station-to-station rate, it was found, could be 
used only in calls to Baltimore, and not in all 
even of those. Whatever reduction in cost 
was effected by using this service was prac- 
tically offset by the report charges assessed in 
connection with person-to-person calls to other 
places. Moreover, a number of calls exceeded 
three minutes and the higher rates now ef- 
fective are carried into the overtime period. 
All in all, the increase in cost for service was 
at least twenty per cent. 

No telephone user is appeased by being told 
that the new rates permit him to talk at lower 
cost to some place he never wants to call up. 
The Washinton firm talked most frequently 
to Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia— 
sixty-one out of sixty-nine calls were to these 
points. The new person-to-person rates to 
these cities are, respectively, thirty-three and 
one-third, forty and twenty-two and two- 
tenths per cent higher than the old rates. On 

the other hand, the rate to Detroit is about 
seventeen per cent lower, but everyone at 

Washington does not have occasion to call 

up Detroit every day. 

Another Washington firm, curious to 
know just what it might expect in the 
way of a bigger telephone bill, went 
over its record of calls for three months. 
It found that, aside from five calls to 
suburban towns, it had held sixty-five 
long-distance conversations. Of these, 

twenty-six were to Baltimore, seven to 
another point in Maryland, and twelve 
to New York. The person-to-person rates 
to these points have been increased thirty- 
three and one-third, thirty-seven and one-half 
and forty per cent respectively. That is, on 
nearly seventy per cent of its calls the rates 
have been raised at least one-third. 

Evidently the effect of arbitrarily fixed 
rates on the public’s telephone bill can be cor- 
rectly gauged only when the direction and 
volume of traffic on telephone wires become as 
statistically visible as are those of the rail- 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Rear Axies-Sieel Wheels -Locking Differentials 
For Motor Trucks 
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Clark Disc Steel Wheels 
Give Long Life to Trucks 


Good or bad roads have no terrors 
for Clark Equipped Trucks. Clark 
Disc Steel Wheels will outwear any 
truck. They require no attention— 


Clark Axles give 12 to 14 inches 
road clearance. 


Clark Equipment is found only on good motor trucks 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN - MICHIGAN 
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"T would be hard to reckon the 


millions of dollars that this little machine 
is saving for American business 








. Always 
a quick and economical way of duplicating all kinds of 
typewritten letters and forms! 





But with the arrival of 
the new Dermatype stencil—‘‘a thin sheet of dark-blue 
paper’ — 


the Mimeograph becomes tremendously more 
useful. Jt does finer work. And, as the new stencil is prac- 


tically indestructible, it does quicker work—and cheaper 


Also it easily prints maps, plans, designs and the like— 
opening new possibilities for development 


. In thousands 
of American industries the Mimeograph is now effecting 
essential economies. Cogitate! At this crucial time don’t 
you think it worth while to investigate what it can do 
for you and your business? All information—and catalog 
a ae 


from A. B. Dick reer Chicago—and New York. 
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“Information, Please!” 


(Concluded from page 38) 


ways of the land. The position of the Post 
Office Department, in short, is this: 
Competition in telephone service and rates 
was needed in the beginning to popularize the 
use of telephones and to stimulate invention 
and improvements. ‘The present need is effi- 
ciency and economy in operation through elimi- 
nation of useless competition and unneces- 
sary plant. Telephone rate-making developed 
in haphazard and unscientific fashion and has 
been subject to the powers and opinions of 
public service commissions in forty-odd states. 
The new rates are an endeavor to distribute 
the increased cost of operation more equitably 
and in accordance with the character of ser- 
vice given. The rates can be fairly criticized 
only after actual trial. Such adjustments as 
are found necessary or advisable will be made. 
To this the telephone user rejoins: 


The Public Rejoinder 


Government control of telephones for the 
period of the war was not intended to author- 
ize experiments and innovations in rate mak- 
ing that add one more item to the general dis- 
turbance of business conditions and practices. 

The new rates are arbitrary, experimental, 
and made at the cost of the telephone user 
who has had no voice whatever in the matter. 

The new classification of service, the new 
mileage system, and the need for increased 
revenue have a combined effect on the rates 
that obscures the situation, making it impos- 
sible for the telephone public to analyze the 
results from each of these -factors. 

If Government ownership is not authorized 
and if the telephones are returned to the sev- 
eral companies, the new rate system will be- 
come a bone of contention and will necessi- 


THE 


tate a further period of readjustment, with 
all its difficulties to the business public. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the new 
rate system—and it has both—the fact re- 
mains: 

The Postmaster General, an advocate of 
Government ownership, while temporarily 
controlling the telephone lines, has established 
a new rate system based upon Government- 
ownership principles. If Government control 
is continued by sanction of Congress, he can 
feel that his action was perfectly justifiable. 
If the lines go back to private control, he can 
comfortably say in doughboy French, “Aprés 
moi, the unscrambling,” and pass the job over 
to the telephone companies and the forty-odd 
state public service commissions that are now 
asked to twiddle their thumbs and keep hands 
off the telephone rates as proclaimed by the 
P. M. G. 


A Challenge of Peace 
(Concluded from page 19) 


by the selfishness of men waiting for bottom 
prices in order to undertake the obviously 
needed improvements and replacements, or a 
country where industrial relations are so far 
strained as to be on the verge of breaking. 

What kind of a country is that for two 
millions of our boys to come home to? Hay- 
ing supported them by our good will, our 
earnest endeavor to make good on this side, by 
our prayers for their safety and courage, 
we must not forget that in these days of 
readjustment it is our duty so to arrange af- 
fairs that when they come home they will 
find conditions meet for their reception. They 
must not be required to beg upon the streets, 
nor to do those things unbecoming men who 
have done brave deeds. We must not fail in 
our duty to them in this period of readjust- 
ment. 

Not only is there a debt to our boys, but 
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also a debt to deserve the confidence of our 
Allies and keep their faith in our right. To 
some of them it is their only hope. What we 
are will not measure up to the ideals attrib- 
uted to us by those we have helped, but we 
ought to measure up to these ideals as far 
as we can. These ideals have brought us 
the good will, reverence and love of other 
nations. They now see that that flag of ours 
was to us more than a symbol. It had im- 
planted into every life that came under its in- 
fluence an undying determination that the 
ideals that were enjoyed by us should some 
day be carried forward and made the posses- 
sion of all the world. 





Paying for the Victory 
(Concluded from page 12) 


to former issues. Let him encourage his em- 
ployees to subscribe in the same liberal way 
as heretofore. 

Looked upon as a nation devoted to the ac- 
cumulation of money, isolated from the affairs 
of the world, we are now recognized as a na- 
tion which made the supreme sacrifice of blood 
for the benefit of humanity, a nation which 
has -responded one hundred million strong to 
the call of the oppressed, a nation peaceful ai 
heart that has within two years’ time raised 
an invincible army over three million strong, 
a nation that has provided a wealth of fighting 
material such as has never before been 
dreamed of, a nation that has financed in a 
large measure the winning of the war, and 
last but not least, a nation that has given a 
free will offering of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the healing of the sick, the care of 
the wounded, the comfort of the dying. A na- 
tion which has risen from the pursuit of selfish 
aims to a devotion to the loftiest ideals. 

Let the American business man see to it 
that these ideals are not abandoned. 


Panama—Menace or Blessing? 


That question comes from the Mississippi Valley which also wants to know if it must 
remain the back-yard of the Atlantic Coast 


By A. C. CARPENTER 


Chairman Merchants and Manufacturers Bureau, New Orleans Association of Commerce 


HE Mississippi Valley embraces ‘forty- 

one per cent of the area, more than 

fifty per cent of the population, and 
more than seventy per cent of the raw ma- 
terial produced in the United States. The 
bulk of the national resources of soil, of 
mines, of forests-and of waterways lie within 
its boundaries. Consequently the larger part 
of the national substance must be drawn 
from it. 

It follows then that the Valley has an im- 
portant function to perform. It must be the 
source of raw material supply for our own 
country whose needs have grown rapidly and 
are destined to grow still more rapidly. 

It must also seek foreign trade, this time 
in finished products as well as in raw ma- 
terial. To do this successfully it must de- 
velop its opportunity by reducing its trans- 
portation to an economic basis by utilizing 
channels of low natural resistance. This 
means that its access to the sea must be had 
by using its waterways and its easy grade 
north and south railroads. 


During the past half century the Valley 
has in fact functioned very largely as a back 
yard to the Atlantic seaboard. The Valley 
produced the raw material, the food, and the 
lumber with which to build houses, while the 
Atlantic seaboard, controlling the finances 
and the transportation, operated the factories, 
handled the trade, and managed the shipping. 
As a result, the Atlantic seaboard has become 
enormously rich, its power became supreme, 
and its industrial sections have become badly 
congested, while the industrial life of the 
Mississippi Valley has either languished or 
developed slowly. 

The cause underlying this condition was the 
ability of the Atlantic seaboard through the 
east and west railroads to control the trans- 
portation of the Valley and by a system of 
rate relationships, differentials, and tariffs so 
to shape the movement of Valley commerce as 
to develop the Atlantic seaboard financially, 
commercially and industrially. 

The time and the opportunity to break up 
this transportation control and to give the 


Valley access, by low resistance channels 
north and south to its natural ports on the 
Gulf have come. ‘ 

Half a century ago the commerce of the 
Valley moved by boats up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. There was 
no other way for it to move. Quite naturally, 
the boatmen believed their monopoly secure. 
Likewise, the river towns believed their con- 
trol of Valley commerce amounted to a per- 
manent monoply. 

For this reason, transportation by boat was 
permitted to fall behind the times insofar as 
economy of service was concerned. Cargo 
space on the boats was confined to space the 
passengers did not want, or the extensive ma- 
chinery did not require. Freight was handled 
to and from the boats by man power alone. 
Landings were of the crudest character. 
There were no waterside warehouses worthy 
the name. 

New Orleans, the river’s natural port, had 
no facilities for the accommodation of boats. 

At that time there was no spirit of public 
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enterprise that could be capitalized and trans- 

lated into water-front equipment. 

Then the railroads came. They found the 
basic cost of moving freight by rail greater 
than the cost of moving it by water. But they 
also found that economic and convenient rail 
service was both cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory than uneconomic, poorly equipped and 
inconvenient boat service. 

With this knowledge to guide them, the 
early railroad developers set about killing off 
boat competition. 

The obvious reasons for their success were 
good organization, through bills of lading, 
good service, private sidings, intelligent solici- 
tation, and low rates to river towns, as con- 
trasted with none of these essentials in the 
case of the boat lines. 

But there were more subtle forces at work. 
The early railroad developers were smart 
men. They knew that if some day the people 
of the Valley turn over in their sleep and 
create a system of really economic boat trans- 
portation, commerce would again move largely 
by water. 

Two factors aided the railroads. 
the shorter distance between the 
Atlantic ports and the ports of 
northwestern Europe to which 
most of our exports then passed 
and from which most of our im- 
ports came, our exports at that 
time being almost wholly of raw 
material. The other was the 
better and more general steam- 
ship service which augmented 
commerce brought to 
the principal port on our 
North Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

In the end, a system 
of transportation was 
developed 
which caused 
raw material 
rather than 
finished prod- 
ucts to move 
from the Val- 
ley to the At- 
lantic sea- 
board, at first for 
exports, but later 
to be changed 
into manufactured 
products for ex- — 
port. As manufacturing 
developed on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, the Valley 
was called on to send 
raw material, then labor, then 
food to feed the labor, then 
matetial with which to build 
homes for the labor. 

Under this system the At- 
lantic seaboard gained wealth 
and power at a far faster rate than did 
the Valley, and today possesses greater 
wealth and interest earning power than 
any other region on earth. 

But the Valley possesses greater producing 
power than any other region, and I am sure 
its industrial leaders can find a way to ac- 
celerate the forces which are now at work 
to bring into action the real economies of soil, 
of climate, of transportation and of oppor- 
tunity. 

The Panama Canal itself had brought an 
entire change in the transportation economy 
of the Mississippi Valley. The all-water haul 
had become the cheap haul between the coasts 
of the United States. Consequently, in terms 
of transportation economy, the trade centers 
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of the Valley had become terminal points in- 
stead of half-way points on the transcon- 
tinental haul, as they were when the rail haul 
was the only one. In other words, canned 
fruits could move through the canal to New 
York, thence by rail to Omaha or other cities 
cheaper than by rail direct from California to 
Omaha or other cities. This, of course, makes 
the New York jobber rather gleeful. 


War Had to Use the Gulf Ports 


HE Valley had also begun to wonder why 

with all its resources of raw material, of 
food, of labor, and of housing facilities, manu- 
facturing continued to increase so rapidly on 
the Atlantic seaboard and so slowly, relative- 
ly, in the Valley. 

Then the Government took over the rail- 
roads, and before long began to discover that 
the cause of congestion at Atlantic ports was 
due largely to the system the railroads had 
developed of drawing Mississippi Valley com- 
merce away from its natural drift. 

ce 
Railroad 
Adminis 
tration’s 
investiga- 

tion made 
clear the 
fact that as a 
war measure 
the partly ne- 
glected ports of the Gulf 

could be used to great ad- 

vantage in the handling of overseas 
freight to and from the Valley, and that 
in the development of the peace-time 
. commerce and industry of the Valley, 
particularly through the Panama Canal, 

: and with the 
= markets of 
greatest promise 































Huck Finn and his fellow seadogs planning dark stratagems on the piratical deck of a log. 
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and opportunity, the use of the Gulf ports 
becomes imperative. 

In other words, the welfare of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, in the competitive commercial 
and industrial struggle ahead, depends upon 
the opening, development and use of channels 
of trade of lower natural resistance than the 
artificial channels east and west. This means 
that advantage must be taken of the easy 
grade railroads connecting the Valley with 
the Gulf ports and of the natural waterways 
which, fan-like, reach through the Valley and 
connect it with shipside at the Gulf and that 
the two systems must be co-ordinated so that 
joint river and rail service may be made to 
give the entire Valley economic transporta- 
tion. In this way, the people of the Valley 
may capitalize the economies of transporta- 
tion nature has given them, thus placing them- 
selves in position to carry on their enterprises 
with the greatest degree of basic efficiency. 

The Government itself is showing great 
willingness to be of service to the Valley in 
this regard. It is making rate changes. It 
is also erecting general commodity ware- 
houses and other facilities. New Orleans 
is investing huge sums of money in publicly 
owned warehouses, grain elevators, receiving 
and discharging sheds, water frontage for 
private use and other facilities for the ac- 
commodation of Valley commerce, and has 
injected into its system every practical econ- 
omy engineering genius could devise. 


The Government’s Barge Line 


Ht HE power of privilege enabled the east 
and west railroads to exploit us during half 
a century. Economic changes, aided by a 
government that at least desires to give every 
section a square deal, have made some prog- 
ress in breaking up the power of the east and 
west railroads to exploit the Valley. 

But we needed something more—an eco- 
nomic force of impelling and controlling 
power. We got together. Every section of 
the Valley spoke as a unit. And the Rail- 
road Administration, heeding the voice 

of forty-one per cent of the population 
of our common country, 
gave us a barge line be- 


tween St. Louis and 
(Concluded on 
page 83) 


raft drifting lazily down the Mississippi at night—that is the picture which many of us have 


when we think of our greatest river. 


challenge—but read the article. 


Huck Finn’s romance is being surpassed by another— 
the old river is becoming an inland, two-banked sea coast. 
Railroad Administration, are the nucleus of her new merchant fleet. 
You'll want to move to New Orleans. 


Coal barges, provided by the 
These squat barges now 
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“Royal” durability gives 
extra years of service—ends the 
“trading-out” evil. “Royal” clear-cut type 

impressions stand out — prove the perfect. 

presswork. And “Royal” versatility achieves 
correspondence, card and bill work with equal 
facility. That’s why“big business” standardizes 
on this typewriter of demonstrated efficiency, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Little Stories of the Nation’s Business 


High lights in the swiftly moving drama of American Business finding itself after the shock of peace 








ROMOTERS who have 

been flooding the 
country with worthless 
stocks, taking Liberty 
Bonds in payment, soon 
will find themselves under 
the scrutiny of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
It is believed that the 
commission will be able TS 





HE editor of this page remains constantly at the center of the cross currents 
of new business thought in Washington. 
sidered trifles’’ which in such breathlessly critical days may contain the fate of a 
national industry. He keeps you at the statistical center of things. 
sermons are texts minus the preachment. 
to suggest the remedy or— if the case demands it—to offer the concluding prayer. 





He is a “‘snapper up of those uncon- 


signed. Many of these 
have gone to other kinds 
of establishments and 
others are being placed by 
the Department of Labor 


His little in other states. 


He leaves you to do the philosophizing, 


(Cyorrs is a metal used 
very largely in the 
manufacture of war mu- 





to put a stop to the opera- 

tions of many of the gen- 

tlemen who in milking the small investor have 
clever enough to escape the penalties 

of the law. 

Federal courts have held that stocks and 
securities are articles of commerce. The 
commission will proceed against promoters 
against whom complaint is made under the 
provisions of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act having to do with unfair methods of com- 
merce. Members of the Trade Commission 
believe the very fact that the commission is 
making known its intention to proceed against 
promoters of questionable securities will have 
a wholesome effect. 


USTRALIA is experiencing a great activity 
in trade since the signing of the armistice. 
The spending power of the Australian popula- 
tion, acccrding to statistics, is higher than that 
of any other people of the world. European 
manufacturers already are seeking sales in 
Australia, and Japan, which built up a large 
trade with the country during the war, is 
breaking new ground. 

American houses never have seemed to ap- 
preciate the volume of business to be had in 
Australia, although they have been in better 
position in many respects to go after this 
trade than have European concerns. 


Taxpayers’ Party is the prediction of 
4% Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, if Congress 
does not provide a better system of appropria- 
tion of public funds. 

“The last election,” the Senator says, “went 
against the Democratic Party because of the 
feeling in this country against the wasteful 
and indefensible extravagance of Congress. 
If the Republicans come into power and keep 
on with this kind of appropriation it will be 
driven out of power also. Pretty soon we 
will find that there will be a taxpayers’ party 
in this country as well as the two tax eaters’ 
parties.” 


| rat aetmensaie Feats accomplished under 
the pressure of war will be taken ad- 
vantage of to a considerable extent in the days 
of peace. When it be- 
came necessary last year 
to put every available 
ton of American ship- 
ping into 
trans - Atlantic 
service Ship- 
ping Board en- 
gineers devised 
a method of 













cutting in half Great Lakes vessels, passing 
them through the Welland Canal and riveting 
them together again in drydock. 

Experience developed an improved manner 
of cutting the ships and many were put 
through the locks and fastened together again 
without going into drydock. Engineers now 
say that a vessel of 10,000 tons capacity can 
be taken from the Lakes to the sea and they 
predict that many of the large ocean going 
ships of the future will be constructed in 
Great Lakes yards. 


t grngreg Exporters are greatly interested 
in the announcement from Paris that the 
French Government has agreed to permit the 
importation of some $40,000,000 worth of 
machine tools and agricultural implements if 
commercial credits for one year can be ar- 
ranged. The cotton industry has learned that 
the French soon will be in the market for 
large quantities of raw cotton. 

This news is encouraging in view of the 
fact that the demand for American goods 
from Europe has not quickened as many busi- 
ness leaders thought it would. 


UBSTITUTES as a word still brings to men’s 

minds the thought of something inferior. 
But substitutes did their bit during the war 
and many of them performed such good ser- 
vice that industries have adopted them as su- 
perior to the originals.” Perhaps it will never 
be possible to convince the feminine popula- 
tion that anything else approaches platinum in 
the manufacture of jewelry, but makers of 
sulphuric acid, thanks to intensive research 
work, have found a composition that takes its 
place so well they will use in future no more 
of the high priced metal in the manufacture 
of their production. 

Platinum, in the words of the scientist, 
forms in the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
the function of a catalyst. The new composi- 
tion not only is far cheaper, but it has many 
other advantages. The new substance, it has 
been found, is equally useful in the production 
of other chemicals. 


(Clomuscncor factories produced, accord- 
ing to government statistics, about fifty- 
five per cent of the war materials turned out 
in the United States. Consequently cessation 
of war production brought on a more serious 
situation as respects employment in Connec- 
ticut than in any other commonwealth. 
Manufacturers in Connecticut have had to let 
go some 50,000 men since the armistice was 
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nitions. Production was 

speeded up to the utmost 
during the war and now producers are finding 
that they have on hand large quantities for 
which there is little market. Already prices 
have been put down, but the demand still is 
far less than the supply. There is said to be 
on hand around a billion pounds of raw cop- 
per and some twenty per cent of the copper 
miners employed during the war are out of 
work, 


[smiseation STATISTICS prepared by the 
Department of Labor show how nearly 
the tide of arrivals on American shores has 
ceased to flow. In the year 1918 only 110,618 
immigrants arrived as against more than a 
million annually in the years before the war. 
Mexico with 17,602 supplied the largest num- 
ber of immigrants last year. England was 
second with 12,980 and Japan third with 10,- 
168. Italy, formerly the country from which 
the United States drew much of its rough 
labor, sent to us only slightly more than 6,000 
immigrants last year. 

With the signing of the armistice many 
Europeans have started returning to their 
homes abroad, many of them, it is believed, 
never to come back. 


Mo CONFUSION arises in discussion of 
merchant fleets because of the different 
kinds of tonnage in use. Americans in speak- 
ing of tonnage mean deadweight tonnage, 
which expresses the number of tons that a 
vessel can transport of cargo, stores and 
bunker fuel. The British speak in terms of 
net tonnage, which is a vessel’s gross ton- 
nage minus deductions for crew, machinery, 
by the engine room and fuel. Gross tonnage 
applies to vessels and not to cargo. A gross 
vessel ton is 100 cubic feet and gross tonnage 
is figured by dividing by 100 the contents in 
cubic feet of the vessel’s closed-in spaces. 
Cargo tonnage is either weight or measure- 
ment. Displacement is the weight in tons of 
the vessel and its contents. 
For a modern freighter the 
following relative tonnage fig- 
ures ordinarily would be ap- 
proximately correct: Net ton- 
nage, 4,000; gross ton- 
nage, 6,000; deadweight 
carrying capacity, 10,- 
000; displacement 
loaded, about 13,500. 
These figures ex- 
plain many adis- 
crepancy in ship- 
ing “debates.” 
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“To do much clear thinking a man must arrange for 
regular periods of solitude os. Sa he can concentrate and 
indulge his imagination without distraction. Working 
at night always appealed to me, because then most 
people are minding their own business by going to. 


a theme Cleat 


The Ediphone is the invaluable companion of the busy 
man who does his best thinking and planning when alone. 
It enables him to obtain snatches of solitude when his mind 
works best and thoughts flow freely. 

The Ediphone is the “tool for thinkers” who must record 
that idea or flash of inspiration while it is fresh and vivid. 
It frees the dictator from the handicaps of shorthand; it 
is always ready—a silent, impersonal, efficient private 
secretary. 









THE GENUINE 
EDISON DICTATING MACHINE 


Cai 


BUILT BY EDISON FOR BEER LETTERS 


More than a million Better Letters a day are written for 
American business on this basis. 

With odd moments of solitude business men are cleaning 
up their desks by dictating to The Ediphone. Or if they 
must think ‘“‘after hours’—this electrical secretary is ready 
and waiting for 24-hour service. 





Ediphone service is national. Every one of the men wha repre- 
sent The Ediphone in all the principal cities of the United States 
is Edison trained and guarantees The Ediphone jointly with us. 
Look up “Ediphone” in your telephone directory, and arrange for 
a demonstration in your own office, on your own work, 


In the meantime we have a book you ought to read—“Better 
Letters.” Write for your copy—it’s free. 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 


Say “The Ediphone’’—when you mean the only 
dictating A built and perfected by the originator, 
Thomas A. Edison. 








Liha Edie Labatt 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES ORANGE, N.J. 
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The 
Filing Cabinet | 
Keeps Pace 
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Business has outgrown the antiquated methods of 

generations gone by—and so has the filing | 

cabinet. In fact, sometimes the filing | 
cabinet shows business the way. 


a 


a 








HE industrial machine of two or three generations 

ago was not geared for speed. A small output suf- 
ficed and speed was both impossible and unnecessary. 
Business transactions which then took days’and weeks 
require only minutes and hours now. The flow of papers 
through the average business office was slow; the condi- 
tions were simple; competition was not close and exacting. 
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Most business men wrote their own letters—even the 
amanuensis was a rarity. Duplicate copies of letters were 
made with the “cider press” and copy book by an office boy 
who periodically forgot the oil cloth and reduced the book ‘ 
to pulp. When he did forget, it didn’t greatly matter, 
anyway. At the worst it meant an inconvenience. It sel- 
dom meant a money loss. 1 


Wills, mortgages, deeds and the like, tied with real red 
tape, reposed in strong boxes locked with ponderous locks 
that any thief could pick. Papers less favored gathered 
dust on shelves and in closets, where the mice could use 
them for nests. 





Correspondence was still limited and personal in tone, 
and the number of clients and customers was small. Gen- 
erally a man’s memory sufficed, and only an emergency 
would disturb those files with their dead contents. 

The few clerks required were employed to keep the 
books—for the card ledger system was still unthought of. 
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Then, little by little, came the change. And, most sig- 
nificant of what was coming, the box file appeared. That 
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fine old institution of our grandfathers has its uses yet. 
: It was a pasteboard affair that opened like a book, and 
contained 26 manila sheets labeled with the letters of the 
| alphabet. 





The box file grew from a convenience to a necessity, as 
the inventions of speed machinery, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the engine, made quick industrial action more and 
more possible and necessary. ; 


Then a few far-seeing men turned to the filing problem. 
Today the great catalogues of those pioneers and origina- 
tors are the fruit of a long process of solving individual 
problems one after another, and working out all applica- 
tions of each problem. 


Their first problem was clear. It was to put thousands 
and thousands of papers away by a plan that would locate 
any one of them as infallibly and quickly as a man finds a 
word in the dictionary. 


It was far from simple. Insurance companies wanted 
one thing; mercantile houses another, banks another; the 
railroads, too, were striving to bring order out of chags. 
Stock records were needed; special systems for physicians 
and lawyers; plans for routing salesmen—all of it very 
complex. ‘The police systems of many cities wanted a 
filing system for criminal identification based on the Ber- 
tillon and finger-print system. They wanted special files 
of records for lost or stolen articles, for records of arrests, 
for pictures. 
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The pioneers of the filing cabinet industry created in 
answer the thing as we have it today, flexible and still 
growing. 


It was an absolutely necessary work. The speed of our 
national machine could be no greater than the movement 
of that single wheel. 


It meant changing gears where the slope was steepest. 


It meant taking the big hill of this big industrial develop- 
ment on high. And the filing cabinet did it. 
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President 





Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Steel Filing Cabinets Shannon Filing Systems Efficiency Desks 
Wood Filing Cabinets Record Safes Transfers Cases 
Vertical Filing Systems “Safe Files” for Blueprints Folders, Guides 





Card Record Systems Machine Accounting Equipment Metal Index Tab, 
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Selling the Soldier’s Merits 


How a Western city redeemed its pledge to find jobs for 
returned fighting men—and did it on a sound business basis 


ing away to the wars. Flags were flut- 

tering in the sunlight; the blare of mar- 
tial music was in the air. In the enthusiasm 
a pledge was made to the soldiers: 

“When you come back,” Omaha said to 
them, “we will have jobs for you. They will 
ae as good, or better than the jobs you 
e hag 

The war ended. Stern reality and peace 
had to be faced. Many of the flags that were 
flying had become somewhat tattered and 
rather dulled by coal smoke. There were no 
bands playing. With the cold facts of a jumpy 
business situation facing them, the Omaha 
men had to make good their promise. The 
story of how they did it should be a welcome 
hint to many another American city which 
faces a similar problem. 

Putting soldiers into jobs and then: stimulat- 
ing the creation of jobs to fit the soldiers fell 
to the lot of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
The task has been carried through 
successfully in the past twelve weeks. 

After conferences, a common sense selling 
plan for the soldiers was hit upon. It was 
realized that it would be an injustice both to 
the soldier and to the employer to solicit jobs 
merely on the ground that the applicant was a 
man who had been in uniform and who should 
be “taken care of” in some way or other. 
That was charity, and charity, in spite of all 
the complimentary things that had been said 
about it, was not the sensible remedy for this 
situation. After the signing of the armistice, 
a card index of all available jobs in Omaha, 
hastily prepared, showed jobs enough to last 
soldiers for two weeks at their normal rate cf 
return. It was therefore unnecessary to un- 
earth jobs that were hidden below the surface. 


"Tiss young men of Omaha were march- 


Diagnosing Contagious Timidity 


HE Omaha Chamber estimated that one- 

half of the reluctance to add men to pay 
rolls was due to souind caution based on eco- 
nomic and business conditions. It was esti- 
mated, however, that the other fifty per cent 
of caution was merely a contagious timidity. 

It was decided that the best way to multiply 
jobs was not to beg employers to add to salary 
expense for patriotic reasons but to 


By ROBERT H. MANLEY 


Commissioner Omaha Chamber of Commerce 


of the force and steam they used in going 
over the top after the Germans. They will 
also bring to you loyalty and discipline. You 
will have to talk fast if you want one of these 
men, they are going very rapidly.” 

Two of the most alert type of non-commis- 
sioned officers were selected as solicitors. They 
were given lists of employing firms and were 
told to urge these employers to inject life into 
their forces by adding one or two soldiers to 
it. The solicitors apparently so well visual- 
ized this type of returned soldier that they 
had from six to eight offers of employment for 
themselves every day. The bureau had to 
raise their pay several times to hold them. 
They justified these advances by digging up 
more jobs. 

As one after another firm decided for its 
own good to take a few additional soldiers 
the contagion grew. Business men who were 
screwing down on their pay rolls because of 
over-timidity began to develop a more op- 
timistic spirit. More jobs were phoned in. 
There were soon enough positions to care for 
the men as they returned. A careful news- 
paper campaign supplemented the work of the 
solicitors. 

Nearly one-half of the men seeking jobs 
did not want their old jobs back. These boys 
were not discouraged in seeking new jobs but 
helped to make the change they sought. In 
the main this operated as mere “turn over” — 
one dissatisfied boy usually getting the old job 
of another boy who sought a change. 


Handling a Bad Case 


‘NCIDENTS arose during the campaign 
which taxed the ingenuity of the men 
handling it. One of these had to do with two 
buddies who were veterans of Chateau 
Thierry and the Argonne. They came in to 
the office together. One of them was wearing 
citizen’s clothes and an overseas cap. The 
other’s costume was military from the waist 
down. They were both ex- 


ceedingly hot under the collar. 


“Say,” demanded the tall one, with 
fire in his eye, “I thought you fellows 
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sell the soldiers into jobs because 
their presence would add a new ele- 
ment of snap, speed and initiative to 
the force. The men who were sent 
out to find the jobs handled the 
services of the soldiers just as if 
they were selling bath soap or axe 
handles. They sold them on their 
merits. Their selling talk was some- 
thing like this: 

“There is every reason why these 
returned soldiers should make bet- 
ter workmen for you. They are 
young men who have been through 
scientific courses of mental and 
physical training devised by Ameri- 
can experts. Dieting and exercise 
have brought them up to perfection. 
They will carry into your plant all 








promised to get us our old jobs back when we 
got home from the war.” 

The man at the desk nodded. 

“Well, we were both working down here 
at the Blank Cafe. I was cook and Bill was 
head dishwasher. We blew in there today 
to get our jobs back, and a couple of other 
guys had them and wouldn’t turn them loose. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

The man at the desk saw that it would do 
no good to argue, so he proceeded to get just 
as mad about the affair as the veterans were. 

“A cafe that would treat two returned sol- 
diers that way,” he stormed, hammering his 
desk, “is unworthy of the United States and 
of Omaha. I wouldn’t think of letting you 
two boys go back to such a place. I’m going 
to get right on the phone now and find better 
jobs for you in a better cafe.” 

He soon had positions for the two men at 
another place with a small increase in salary. 
Both boys left perfectly contented. 

Women and civilians holding jobs were not 
disturbed during this campaign. It was a 
search for new places for capable men. 


It Appealed to Outsiders 


NA] EARLY twenty per cent of the soldiers 
+ who sought work lived outside of Omaha. 
The slogan “Omaha jobs for Omaha boys” 
was carried out so far as possible, but it was 
surprising how many out of town youths 
stated on examination that they had always 
yearned to live in Omaha and were on the 
point of moving there just prior to their en- 
listment. These resourceful spirits were found 
work after the strictly home product was 
cared for. 

At the end of twelve weeks’ operation the 
Omaha Chamber found that it had placed boys 
in new positions at a rate of more than 100 a 
week and at a cost of a little more than $1 a 
soldier. On the first of March there were 
actually a few more jobs on hand than there 
were waiting Omaha soldiers. The bureau 
is maintained in the rooms of the Chamber 
of Commerce in order to put the soldiers in 
daily touch with the men they are to work 
for. The bureau will be continued so long as 
there is need for it. 





On Books 


A reader who expresses apprecia- 
tion of the White List of Books de- 
partment sends in the following: 

“The most valuable knowledge is 
knowledge that leads to all knowl- 
edge. You can’t learn everything, 
so be wise and learn how to learn 
what you need to learn. All knowl- 
edge is in print, or will be to-mor- 
row. To know how to find in books 
and journals just the information 
you need—that is to hold the eel of 
wisdom by the tail.” 
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work possible with the former. 


Most belt users today buy belting on 
This is as it should be, for it is at once obvious to those 
who know the difference between a First Quality Grade 
and a Second Quality Grade that the latter cannot do the 


a service basis. 


First Grade and Second Grade mean simply First “Cut” 
and Second “Cut” out of the hides, the former being 
nearest to and including the center, which is the toughest 
and strongest part of the hide, and the latter being farther 
away from, and less solid than, the center cuts. 


First Quality Grades 


All brands of Schieren belting are made of genuine 





oak-bark-tanned leather. This is the slow, natural 
process of changing hide io leather and, for belting 


purposes, it excels any other method. 


First quality beltings are cut from choice center stock 
and differ in weight and thickness of leather only. 


BULL’S HEAD is made heavy in all sizes. Singles 
weigh from 16 to 18 ounces per square foot, doubles 
from 29 to 33 ounces per square foot, varying accord- 
ing to width. Bu w’s Heap has been a popular main- 
drive belt for many years and is preferred by some 
for other drives where overloads are frequent and 


long-sustained. 


ROYAL EXTRA is our medium weight No. 1 grade 
belting. Singles weigh from 14 to 16 ounces per 
square foot, and doubles from 26 to 29 ounces per 
square foot, varying according to width. Roya. 
ExTRA is one of our most popular brands and wher- 
ever used it adds to the Schieren reputation for qual- 


ity beltings. 


EAGLE BRAND is a light-weight belting furnished 
principally in doubles. Singles weigh from 12 to 14 
ounces per square foot and doubles from 22 to 26 
ounces per square foot, varying according to width. 
EacLe Branp has been known for years as one of the 
most popular brands of belting for saw-mill, planing 
mill, all motor and other high-speed work. 



























might aptly be termed “The First Belting 
In the World,” as it is. used in practically 
every country, which means every kind of 
climate—from the extremely cold to the ex- 
tremely hot. 


DuxBak is a first quality genuine oak-bark- 
tanned leather belting, cut from selected 
center stock, which makes it particularly 
adapted for hard service. 


In addition, Duxpak is specially processed 
to resist the effects of water, steam, ma- 
chinery oils and acid fumes. This gives it 
a wide range of usefulness and assures un- 
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DUXBAK Waterproof Leather Belting 








interrupted service under conditions which 
would quickly damage, or completely ruin, 
ordinary belting. 


The leather used in Duxpak is selected 
especially for its pliability and _ tensile 
strength to assure maximum load carrying 
capacity with a minimum loss of power 
through slippage. 


DuxBak is made in all plies and sizes. It 
is stocked at all of our branches, and also 
by jobbers and dealers so located that belt 
users in any section of the country can be 
supplied quickly. 


























For certain kinds of service, Second Quality Grades will 
give good results for the investment, but for day-in- and 
day-out service, under what constitute hard local condi- 
tions, only First Quality Grades should be considered. 
Preserve this advertisement for future reference. The 
details of the various brands show what you should de- 
pend upon when ordering belting for any purpose. 


Second Quality Grades 


CASCO and ROCK OAK are our No. 2 grades 


of belting—both cut from the best side stock of 








oak-bark-tanned leather. They differ in weight 
and thickness only and give very good results 
for the investment where the service is not 
severe. 


CASCO is a good medium grade of belting 
which weighs from 16 to 18 ounces per square 
foot in singles and from 29 to 33 ounces per 
square foot in doubles, varying according to 
width. The leather is genuine oak-bark-tanned 
and the workmanship excellent throughout. 


ROCK OAK is of the same grade of side stock 
as used in the Casco brand, but of lighter 
weight. Singles weigh from 13 to 16 ounces per 
square foot and doubles from 26 to 29 ounces 
per square foot, varying according to width. 








DIXIE is a light-weight brand, furnished prin- 
cipally in doubles. It is cut from selected 
shoulder stock of genuine oak-bark-tanned 
leather, carefully made, and gives good results 


on many kinds of work. 
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BELTINGS 








To assure your selecting the proper belt for the intended 
service, our Engineering Department will gladly check 
over your specifications and, where considered advisable, 
will make recommendations. Fifty years in the busi- 
ness make this help worth while—it is yours for the ask- 
ing, no obligation whatever. 
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Convenience, as well as efficiency, 
in buying leather belting 





“Remember, Mr. Smith, the many different brands of belting 
we tried several years ago in order to find out which 

gave us best all-around service? 
“We've stuck to Schieren’s Leather 
Beltings ever since, and the quality 

keeps up. 

“Now, I’ve just noticed 
by going carefully 


Coupon 

on reverse 

side of this page 

is arranged for your 
convenience in writing 
for information, etc. 


over this map that the Schieren Company has a branch house, or 
an agent with a stock, in every one of the thirty places where we 
operate plants. 

“Why shouldn’t we get in touch with the local P. A. at each 
plant, advise him of our long and satisfactory experience with 
SCHIEREN BELTINGS, and tell him there is a local stock ol 
them in his town?” 

“Go to it, John. Even though we are not buying for all of 
our plants, it’s policy to give them the benefit of our buying 
experience.” 


B 
BELTIN 
TRADE MARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Cho ; 
ain Office and Factory: 


M 
75 Ferry Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. 
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Business Moves Forward Warily, Taking Nothing 


for Granted and Keeping a Firm Grip on Itself 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


UTWARDLY there have been few changes in general 
QO conditions during the past thirty days. Business, in 
somewhat reduced volume, goes on much as before. 
Buying for immediate needs is still the only way. So that 
purchases of futures are running lighter than last year. 
Manufacturing and wholesale trade in nearly all lines 
are on a healthy, natural basis, and no unusual inducements 
are being offered in order to get business. 
Here and there the retail trade, especially in the large 
cities, have reverted to the old fashion of bargain sales and 


Map changes for the month are few but are for the better. They embody the story of the improvement in conditions 
of northcentral Kansas and southcentral Nebraska, also in northwestern North Dakota, and in southwestern Arkan- 
sas. Generally in the drought-stricken regions of Texas things look better because of 

abundant precipitation and excellent conditions of such crops as are growing 
! there, and also because of the boom in the oil regions of western Texas. 
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specially low prices in some leading lines. The attempted 
war distinctions between essentials and luxuries are entirely 
forgotten. 

The much hoped for and much heralded general revival 
of building activity still hangs fire. 

Official suggestion of stabilizing prices by a drastic reduc- 
tion in prices, so as to stimulate buying, does not meet general 
approval. As a matter of fact, where there has been a radical 
decline in prices buying is the least active, since the general 
expectation in such cases is for still lower prices. Deep 
cuts seem so far to have produced caution rather than inspired 
confidence. The general thought is that declines had best 
come in a natural way as the logical result of changed and 
changing conditions rather than by arbitrary action. 

Public opinion no longer favors either Government regu- 
lation or Government control in business affairs. Declines 
in prices are almost a daily matter of course in most lines, 
but they do not excite consternation nor check the conserva- 





tive nature of buying which has been in vogue since the 
Armistice was signed. Practically none of the cuts in prices 
are as deep as a well nor as wide as a church door, and con- 
sequently do not disturb the situation. 

There are some interesting sidelights on the varying results 
of present prices. Because of the continued high figures of 
shoes, there is unprecedented cobbling and repairing and 
consequent large sales of shoe findings. 

In the Cotton Belt there is a widespread and persistent 
effort, participated in alike by all classes, to restrict the 


GALVESTON 






acreage of cotton this spring by thirty-three and a third 
per cent reduction from last year, in the hope of thus advanc- 
ing the price of cotton to at least thirty-five cents. Similar 
efforts have not been wanting in the past, but generally failed 
of their purpose because of that phase of human nature which 
preferred to have the other fellow do the restricting. It 
looks now, however, as though the present effort will. result, 
to some extent, in a reduced acreage. But that is not the 
whole story. The great yields of cotton of the past have 
been due not so much to large acreage as to large production 
per acre. - 

The real concern of the business world is in the great 
social unrest which the war has brought forth, just as every 
other great war has done. In Russia and much of Central 
Europe the story is akin to that of-a century and a quarter ago 
when the French Revolution set all Europe aflame with the 
fear of unbridled savagery and anarchy. The only result then 
after twenty-five years of ceaseless warfare, was that ghastly 
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What a Power Haulage System 
Will Do For You 


ies many it may not seem logical to 
say that a Lakewood Haulage Sys- 
tem will reduce labor turn-over—yet 
the fact remains that it will. 

When material is moved by tractors 
on trains of trailers the work 
of the men is easier. That 
appeals to them. 

Each man who has 


to do with this inter- a | 


department haulage 
has definite duties. 
He will probably see 
the reason why he 
must do certain 
things, thus learning 
to work with his head 
as well as with his hands. The better 
job of tractor operator is before him 
every day—another factor that will 
help to keep him in your employ. And 
tractor operators, learning your gen- 
eral production plan, are good men to 
fill more important positions. 

Easier work, definite duties and a 
better job before their eyes every day 
—these are important additions to the 
other reasons why your men will stay 
with you. 

When producing machines and op- 
erators are idle, for even a few minutes 











each day, production costs go up and 
factory output goes down. 

This loss is saved when your Power 
Haulage System is so planned that the 
operator and producing machinery 
are busy continuously. By 
planning the Haulage 
System to keep these op- 
erators supplied with 
work and to have the 
| raw material go from 
Hh trailer, through the 
Hh producing ma- 

chine, and onto an- 
other trailer not only 
are your manufac- 
turing machines al- 
ways busy but costly rehandling of 
material is avoided. 

Keep your product on wheels— 
from the time raw material is received 
until the finished product i is stored or 
shipped. Cut costs while i increasing 
production by turning lost minutes 
into productive hours. 


These things a Lakewood Haulage Sys- 
tem will do for you. 

In planning and instituting the operation 
of such systems Lakewood Engineers can 
help you. 

A request for their service involves no ob- 
ligation. Have you the Lakewood Bulletins? 


THE LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and Seattle 


Lakewood Industrial Haulage 
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Business Moves Forward 
farce, the Holy Alliance, with its futile solu- 
tion. hen, as now, authority, which in the 
affected countries rested only on tradition, 
inheritance and custom, fell into sudden and 
general ruin, carrying with it the authority 
founded on merit and respect and deserv- 
ing a better fate. It was called Jacobinism 
in those days; it is known as Bolshevism 
today. 

First among the distressed peoples there 
must be restoration of law and order. After 
that the ages-old, world-wide problem, alike 
for all peoples, of the relations of employer 
and employee. What the employee really 
wants are a living wage, a square deal and 
some human consideration. Welfare work 
may accompany these requisites, but without 
them it is a broken reed to lean upon. Con- 
descension and patronage have no place what- 
ever in the problem, and charity rarely and 
only in cases of absolute necessity. For, after 
all, it is a strictly business proposition based 
on the relations of human beings in a demo- 
cratic way, and which yet demands for its 
success and continuance both system and law 
and order. 


Mixing Economics and Sentiment 


iB is already a truism, for instance, that the 
employee will in the future receive more 
of the results of his labor than in the past. 
Yet it is not so easy to work this out with 
fairness to both sides and retain that efficiency 
and economy in production on which the 
whole fabric rests. 

Profit-sharing systems, as an example, have 
a large percentage of mortalities, chiefly be- 
cause they substituted sentimentality for a 
knowledge of human nature, and _ used 
methods which broke down under stress and 
trial. 

It is notable that never before have the 
employing class been so ready to meet the 
situation frankly, nor so willing as now to 
do the square thing in a democratic way, 
which is the only way in which things are 
going to be done in business or other phases 
of life for some years to come. 

The general situation is disturbed by much 
labor unrest, and numerous, and sometimes 
serious, strikes in several sections. 

There is more unemployment than a month 
ago, but its increase is fortunately slow: 

The wage situation remains much the 
same, some reductions among the copper 
miners, and some advances in other trades. 


The Farm Problem Looms 


a. E serious problem of how to reach a per- 
manent peace settlement in Europe is an- 
other disturbing factor, though on the surface 
its effect is not so apparent. There is no 
question as to what the great mass of the 
people think about it. They want an endur- 
ing peace, free from any touch of militarism, 
but with adequate security against any fur- 
ther war, certainly in this generation. They 
are most anxious to have the matter settled 
once for all. So that they may get down to 
business and devote their time to their own 
concerns and their own local affairs, and 
they will welcome any just and permanent 
settlement ,which brings these things to pass. 

We shall, in the coming days, have enough 
domestic problems to absorb our thought and 
attention, and one of them is the peculiar 
economic position of the farming community. 
They are the only producers who have no 
voice in the prices of their products, since 
these are dictated solely by local, national, and 





international competition, and by facilities, or 
the lack of them, for marketing their products. 
The price of the land on which the crops are 
raised and the cost of raising these crops have 
nothing whatever to do with the prices re- 
ceived for these products. It may not matter 
now, for the prices of agricultural products 
are high and remunerative, but the farmer 
knows full well that the end of high prices 
for food products is clearly in sight, and that 
an entirely different experience lies ahead of 
him and probably will be his portion for some 
time to come. 


What Price for Farm Products? 


HE illusion, more or less prevalent, that 

the farmer’s place in the scheme of things 
is largely that of a philanthropic cultivator 
to produce. cheap food for the world needs 
rather drastic revision. There are a good 
many farmers’ organizations over the country, 
and they are growing, and one of their car- 
dinal principles is that the farmer, like other 


_ producers, is entitled to a reasonable profit on 


the things he produces. He is more or less 
the sport of nature, and that is something he 
cannot help very much. But he objects 
strenuously to being the sport, and sometimes 
the victim, of the law of supply and demand, 
which, being largely man-made, he believes 
should be regulated so as to at least give 
him a chance. 

The producers of livestock, fruit and vege- 
tables are constantly and of necessity shippers 
to distant markets. The prices of these prod- 
ucts frequently change between the time the 
farmer ships and the time his shipment arrives 
at its destination. If the prices are very low 
on that particular day, as they are apt to be 
if the general supply is heavy, he not only 
receives no profit, but may incur a heavy 
loss, because he practically must sell and 
cannot carry his shipment until prices react. 
So he conceives of some plan of stabilizing 
prices which will protect him and insure him 
against loss and also bring him a reasonable 
profit. 

It is a difficult problem and full of pitfalls, 
but we may be sure that the farmer is 
earnestly seeking its solution, so that the 
question of cheap food may come to depend 
more upon what it costs the farmer to raise 
it than altogether upon unending and universal 
competition and an inefficient and expensive 
system of distribution. 


ROWING winter wheat maintains its gen- 

erally high condition with scarce any dam- 

age from winter killing. Given a wet March 

and not too severe cold weather, the crop will 

go into April with a well-grounded promise of 
an unexampled yield. 

Shipments of fruits and early vegetables 
continue very heavy, but the general forecast 
is that the supply of these vegetables will not 
be so large this season as last season because 
of reduced acreage. 

Arizona and California are illustrating to- 
day the steady growth of one of those innum- 
erable industries which add so much in their 
total to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country by cultivating successfully the Date 
Palm and its fruit, the date, while in 
Southeastern Missouri they have nearly com- 
pleted the Little River Drainage District of 
560,000 acres, the largest of its kind in the 
world. Where a score of years ago there 
was only the forbidding and malarial swamp, 
there are now cultivated fields of almost in- 
exhaustible fertility, farm houses, macadam 
roads, and thriving small towns. In a decade 
they are living the former experience of a cen- 


tury from pioneer life to modern civilization. | 
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The New and Improved 


Weilaphone 


Not an attachment 
_ The new and improved model Weilaphone 
is now ready for delivery. 

Progressive big business—and _ small 
firms, too—everywhere, have seized on this 
time and trouble saver, as a big help in 
these dynamic days. Professional men find 
the Weilaphone a great time and temper 
saver. 

The U. S. Navy and Army departments 
and Government Bureaus here and abroad 
are using Weilaphones in large numbers. 


Eliminates Outside Noise 


You hear better — more clearly. 
Keeps all outside noises outside, where 
they ought to be. Cuts down interrup- 
tions and lost motion. You hear with 
both ears. Means a larger business day 
in less time. Leaves both hands free to 
do other work. 





No Receiver To Hold 


Think how many dollars the Weila- 
phone can save you on long distance 
calls alone. No more overtime charges. 


Makes the Long Distance Call 
a Local, and the Local Call 
a Face to Face Conversation 


When the connection is poor, or a long dis- 
tance call sounds faint and far away, the 
Weilaphone increases the clarity and distinct- 
ness of the sound. Thus time is saved by avoid- 
ing See, and misunderstandings are elimi- 
nated. 

When notes are to be made, papers to be 
handled, books to be referred to, you can do it 
all without confusion and without losing a 
word. 

The Weilaphone is a small compact instru- 
ment that can be kept on the desk or in the 
drawer, and used when_needed, 

And it costs—in the U. S. A.—only $10. 


Guaranteed Unconditionally 
To the User for One Year 
Clip the coupon NOW—before you turn the page 


Descriptive Literature FREE Upon Request 





AGENTS: 
Write for Our Special Proposition 


Standard Appliance Co. of America, Inc. 
376 Lafayette St., Dept. N. B. New York City 








----—- FREE TRIAL -—---4 





Or Free Booklet 
(Check One of the Squares) I 
Gentlemen: | 
O1 With the distinct understanding that no obliga- 


tions will be assumed, you may send a Wetla- 
hone on FREE Trial. 
CO Send full information about the Weilaphone ad- | 
vertised in “‘Nation’s Business”. 
UO Have your local representative call. 
01 (For Agents): Send me particulars of your spe- 
cial proposition to territorial representatives. 
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RECEIVE letters ask- 
ing how to get books 
mentioned here. The 
enswer is: Send to any 
bookseller the information 
here given about any book 
here mentioned and he will 
supply it. 
this “White List” 
page I have again and 
again and quite frankly 
told business men that they don’t know about 
the things in print that can help them. I 
have to say this; it is what I use this page 
for! To say it is not to assume that I know 
the business man’s business. Quite the con- 
trary. It is merely that the business of know- 
ing about print is my business, and here it is 
my pleasant task to pass some of it on. 


EMORY-IMPROVEMENT schemes 

again flood the market. If you can find 
one that will enable you to hold in mind all 
the things about all aspects of your business 
that have passed under your eye for one year 
or ten years past, buy it; buy it quick,—and 
then make your office boy learn it. Make 
him your living index. Don’t use it your- 
self, and don’t turn yourself into an encyclo- 
pedia of your business. First, you can’t; and 
next, if you could you’d be a terror to your 
friends and a burden to yourself. 

No, if a thing is on paper—in writing or in 
print,—even if it is only a short note in fine 
type at the foot of page 742 in the appendix 
volume to volume 7 of Thorburn on Theo- 
retical Chemistry, it can be so indexed, for 
your special needs, that it will jump to your 
hand just precisely when you need it. And, 
until you do want it, it will not be cluttering 
up your brain. 

Our article this month is in part an attempt 
to interest you in the art of classifying print 
for your special use, the art of so fixing all 
the print you can find that is of use to you 
that you won’t need to invest in a memory- 
improving device to enable you to find what 
you want in your “Library”’—when you want 
it. To do this we add notes on Books about 


Books. 
Let George Do It 
PrissT, it should be said that if you are a 


busy manager of things, then you cannot 
find time or energy to master any indexing or 
classifying scheme. But you do need to know 
that there are books on filing, indexing and 
classifying. Then you need to make sure that 
your office staff knows them, and has got all 
your office needs out of them. 


Here Are Two Practical Books on Filing 


Hudders, E. R. Indexing and Filing. 1916. 
Ronald Press, N.-Y. $3. A standard manual; 
the most complete so far published on all kinds of 
filing. Gives detailed instructions. 

Cope, E. A. Filing Systems. 1913. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. $1. One of the Pitman handbooks. 
A concise text book. 

If you have a library as part of the equip- 
ment of your plant, and if it is so managed 
that you find it pays you to have it, then it 
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. been solved yet. 
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Books About Books 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 


Librarian, Free Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 


grows daily. As it grows, the books, pamph- 


lets, clippings, letters and manuscript reports, . 


summaries, extracts and notes need to be ar- 
ranged in groups according to the subjects 
they deal with. So to arrange them is to 
classify them. To classify them wisely and 
thoroughly and so to name or label the classes 
that they are easily distinguished one from 
the other, and so that all classes closely re- 
lated one to another come near together in 
file or pamphlet box or on the shelf,—this is 
to “master” them, to control them, to get 
out of them for daily use all that is in them 
for you. 


Men of science discovered that this classi- 
fying of knowledge is a mastering of knowl- 
edge, years ago. 

Classification problems, then, are very old; 
and attempts at their solution are just as old. 
Of all these problems one of the hardest to 
solve is that of printed things. It has not 
But the best attempt ever 
made is the one by Melvil Dewey. It is in 
book form, it is quite well up to date, it is 
well indexed, it is quite simple, it is fully 
explained in a preface, and it is used to-day 
in thousands of libraries large and small in 
this country and in many countries of Europe. 
It is Decimal Classification and Relative In- 
dex, 9th edition, published by Forest Press, 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y., $6. 


You may not need it. Your library may 
not be of the kind or size that calls for clas- 
sification. You may be content with an ar- 
rangement that puts your books and other 
print in a few large groups, to which you 
give convenient names. But if you have a 
person to care for your library and that 
person does not know about “Dewey’s Clas- 
sification,” you can be quite sure that he 
knows little about the proper arrangement of 
print, and that he does not deserve the name 
of Librarian. 


Here Are Books About Books 


JIRST are those that teil what books exist; 

all the books on any subject; where they 

can be bought, and authors and prices. Most 
of them can be seen at any public library. 


United States Catalog; books in print January 1, 
1912. N. Y. Wilson. 1912. $36. With a Sup- 
plement, 1912-1917. $48. All books published in 
the U. S. available for purchase. All books on a 
subject together, and all books by a given author 
together. The 1912 catalog contains 2,837 pages, 
printed with three columns to a page, and lists pub- 
lications of over 3,000 publishers. It is larger than 
Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged—and is only a 
list of books! The supplement is about the same 
£ Ze. 





GIMILAR catalogs exist 
for England, France 
and other countries. 

They are supplemented 
by annual catalogs; these 
again by monthly or weekly 
lists of the books of the last 
week or month. The Ameri- 
can one is Cumulative Book 
Index; author, title and 
subject catalog of books in 
one alphabet. N. Y. Wilson. $18 per year. 
This has monthly supplements. 

U. S. Copyright Office Catalog of Copyright En- 
tries. Washington. Government Printing Office. 
$3 per year. Lists every book, pamphlet and peri- 
odical, etc., copyrighted in the U. S$. Most com- 
plete record of current American publications. 

American Book Prices Current; a record of books, 
manuscripts, and autographs sold at auction in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. N.Y. R. H. 
Dodd. 1895 to date. $10 per volume. Tells about 
rare and valuable books. 

British Museum Library. Catalog of printed 
books. 95 v. London. Clowes. 1881-1900. $420 
and 13 volume supplement, 1900-1905, $55. This 
library contains over 4,000,000 printed books. It 
takes 108 large volumes to list them—the largest 
catalog ever printed. 

British Museum Subject Index of modern works 
added to the Library, 1881-1900. London. 1902-3. 
3 v. $25. With 5 yearly supplements. 1901-1915. 
London. 1906-18. 3 v. $35.75. 


Here Are Books That Describe Books 
HESE briefly describe the best books on 


special subjects or on all subjects. 

Sonnenschein, W.S. Best Books; a guide to the 
best available books (about 100,000) in every de- 
partment of science, art and literature; with price, 
size and publisher’s name. ‘To be completed in 
three parts. N.Y. Putnam. 1910-1912. Prt. 1-2. 
$3.50 each. 

4. L. A. Catalog, 8,000 volumes for a popular 
library, with notes. 1904. Washington. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. $1. Like Sonnenschein, but 
includes only the most important books. A Supple- 
ment is published by the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
Chicago, which includes 3,000 books published from 
IQ04-I9II. $1.50. 

Book Review Digest 1905-date, with monthly 
supplement. N, Y. Wilson. $10 per year. Prints 
reviews from many sources of all the more import- 
ant books soon after they are published. Here you 
learn what the best judges say about the best books. 
A wonderful tool for book buyers. 

Kroeger, A. B. Guide to the Study and Use of 
Reference Books. Revised by I. G. Mudge. 1917. 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, Chicago. $2.50. Most 
useful. 


Books on Books on Business 
UREAU OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS. Rail- 


way economics; a catalog of books in fourteen 
American libraries. Chicago. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1912. $3. 

1,600 Business Books. Comp. by Newark Library. 
1917. N. Y. Wilson. $1.50. Second edition lists 
about 2,100 books on all phases of business. 

The Library of Congress issues lists on 
commercial and business subjects frequently, 
and sends them on request. 

A good book on Books on Civics (there 
are others) is: 

Munro, W. B. Bibhography of Municipal Gov- 
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4 ‘And Edison, 


NATION’S BUSINESS $7 


watching it burn, 


still smiled 


FIRE broke out at night, some years ago in the 
factories of Thomas A. Edison; and before the en- 
gines could prevent it certain great buildings costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were destroyed. 


From his window Mr. Edison watched the 


Hames. 


He was an old man, even then, nearing his 
seventieth year; and his associates feared what the 
effect might be. 


As they watched him they were amazed; for 
Edison looked out upon the ruins of his buildings 
and actually smiled. 


» He smiled. It was only buildings and machinery 
that had burned. His business was saved. For 
he knew that the business consisted not of build- 
ings and machinery, but of his own genius, and 
the men whom he had gathered about him. 


A business grows when the men in it 
are growing 


Business is men; and men are what their train- 
ing makes them. For ten years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been the American institu- 
tion that has proved its power to train men for the 
larger positions of executive responsibility. 


This advertisement is addressed particularly to 
the chief executives of industries. Of the 75,000 
progressive business men who have enrolled with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute more than 
13,000 are corporation presidents, and over 11,000 
are managers. These men enrolled first for their 
own advantage—for the broadening of their vision 
thru contact with an institution which has on its 
Advisory Council such men as: 


Advisory Council 


Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National 
City Bank of New York; General Coleman du 
Pont, the well-known business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 





Whipple Jenks, the statistician and economist; 
and Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


But these presidents and managers enrolled, 
also as an example to their associates. For they 
knew this truth—that the way to make a business 
grow is to encourage the growth of the men who 
are that business. 


Said the president of one great corporation: 


“When I learned that some fifty of our men had decided to 
take up the Modern Business Course and Service, the stock 
of this company rose several points in my estimation.” 


Every man is paying for this Course 
whether he knows it or not 


Thousands of men are paying for the Modern Business 
Course and Service without knowing it—paying in the re- 
tarded progress of their business, if they be executives—pay- 
ing in years that might yield larger results, and larger in- 
comes, if they be subordinates. 


Send for this free book 


A 112-page book “Forging Ahead in Business,” has been 
prepared for free distribution to executives who want to see 
their associates make steady growth; and to every man who 
wants to make the years of his active life yield a maximum in- 
stead of a minimum return. It is free: send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
72 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 


In 18 months’ time we have undertaken 
and completed work for the American 
Government close to $100,000,000. 

In these construction and engineering P 
operations the vital, life-and-death consider- 3 | 
ation was 7/ME. 

On the Upton Cantonment, at Yaphank, 
we transformed a wooded wilderness into a 
city in 90 days. 

At the big Government Explosives 
Plant, at Nitro, West Virginia, we built 3000 
buildings at an average speed of one every 
thirty minutes. 

What we have done for the Govern- 
ment we can do for you. 


Our -Advice is as Good as Our Service 
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ernment in the United States. Cambridge. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. 1915. $2.50. 


A list of Portraits in books and journals is: 
A. L. A. Portrait Index. Ed. by W. C. Lane. 
Washington. Library of Congress. 1906. $3. 
A wonderful book on Novels is: = “ " 
Baker, E. A. Guide to the Best Fiction in En- 
glish. N.Y. Macmillan. 1913. $6. : Se ~ 


Books on Books of History 


DAMS, C.K. Manual of Historical Literature. 
1889. N. Y. Harper. $2.50. Old but very | : 
good. ae ic / i 
Channing, Hart and Turner. Guide to the Study ; ' 
and Reading of American History. Boston. Ginn. 
1912. $3. The best books on all periods and as- 
pects of American history. Supplement published 
each year. 

Writings on American History. Annual lists of 
books and articles on United States and Canadian 
history published 1906-16, with notes on other 
parts of America. Comp. by Griffin. Yale Univer- | 
sity Press. About $2 per year. 


Books About Reading 


HE books we have mentioned thus far 


have not been books to read; but books Two modern methods 3 
that you may use ‘as tools to find the particu- | of handling mail— 


lar book that best meets your need at the 


moment. ; oa. In years gone by, mail was carried by courier. It 
Here are books interesting in themselves took two weeks to summon members of the First Con- 

that suggest ways of reading to get the most | tinental Congress 

out of the books: | r 
Porter, N. Books and Reading. 1885. Scrib- Then came the stage-coach and following that, ex- 
ner. $2. press trains. Today you read about airplane mail serv- 


Lee, G. S. Lost Art of Reading. 1902. N. Y. ice—at 150 miles an hour. 
Putnam, $1.50. 


Richardson, C. F. Choice of Books. 1905. N. Y. 











Filing methods show similar progress. Before Library 


Putnam. $1.25. Bureau originated vertical filing—all letters, reports, 
| ener, F. e. Building of a Book. 1906. records, etc., were filed on hooks or in boxes. 

| oe ae | _ Fe pea Even before the days of the L. B. Automatic index there 
| 1917. Boston. Boston Book Co. $2. were filing methods that seemed speedy. 

Macpherson, H. C. Books to Read and How to BUT— 


Read Them. 1904. Edinburgh. Blackwood. 88c. 
The L. B. Automatic index is as much speedier than 
the old methods of filing as the airplane is speedier than 





For Sale: Britain’s War the express train—or the express train speedier than the 
Machinery stage-coach. 

SURPLUS SUPPLIES in England have It is the quickest, most accurate, and the most prac- 

caused a little stir, not for the reason that tical method of filing and finding ever devised. It is 

the government was upsetting markets in its the modern method. It should be your method. Fora 


haste to dispose of its stocks, but because it 
hed started to advertioh Sup wae tha tales demonstration, call at the L. B. office or telephone for 


national factories which it had built and the L. B. representative. 
organized in order that there might be no ‘ 8 

dearth of ammunition for British armies. Na- Write for catalog G 5018-B 
tional shell factories were pretty well scat- 
tered over Great Britain and Ireland. In 
February, when five of these factories were 


offered for sale at one time, there were 282 ad — 

machine tools in their equipment. But na- | Libr WON 7 aE reaul 
tional factories and their machinery do not | Carat a b.. a A 

constitute the whole story of the sales that | . 
are being made in England; the government is 




















already selling shipyards, ships, tractors and | Card om filing Filing cabinets 
other things with an apparent determination systems snveieeaaaanl wood and steel 
to rid itself at the first moment possible of the 
industrial activities it had thrust upon it by Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
war. 43 Federal st. - 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 6 N. Michigan ave. 
| A central authority for control of all sur- Albany, $1 State street | Houston, 708 Main street, Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. 
plus government property has been created Baltimore, rr Light stre : a eg bldg. st sass - Pe — pase de. 
| m1 rmingham, elferson Uo. ansas Ozar'’ racu: 
by England. It operates under the Minister Bank bldg. Milwaukee,'620 Caswell block Toledo, 680 Spitzer bldg. 
i of Munitions, who has an advisory council of Bridgeport, 311 City Savings Bank Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, Washin on, Ftd 15h street, N. .W. 
° . . $4 outh orcester, oe MU 
business men to help him decide upon ques- Buffalo, 508 Marine TrustCo.bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street bidg. * 
i > ° e 2 Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade New Orieans, ' 512 Camp street DISTRIBUTORS 
tions of general policy. Responsible to the Columbus, 20 South Third street Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. go 
Minister is the Disposal Board, composed of Dba. set se ’ atte rect RE sth m1 Market street 
. 4 sere. es Moines, 619 e . c 23-2 a os Angeles. cKee u 
officials. Besides, there are ee pet Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. hy Louis, ane Ge Biatand Bite, me cific Biecric bldg.” 
j } a! ver, edford stree 5 er Bros. e 
SIONS, each in charge of a ee ie sie Hartford, 78 Pearl street St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade street vy 
dealing with classes of property like lumber pinienseid eatiatiiiis 
or railway material. Every controller in turn London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 
has an advisory committee of persons experi- 
enced in selling the articles in his care. 
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| As Old as his Arteries 


The doctor can’t help it. 


He knows that the man has hard arteries, high blood pressure, and beginning 
kidney and heart disease, due to long neglected chronic constipation. 


It isn’t the other man’s fault—directly. He’s only 45—but he never realized 
that his constipation was a serious thing. 


He never knew how to treat it. He has taken bushels of pills, gallons of castor 
oil, mineral waters and salts, which have battered and tortured his alimentary 
canal from one end to the other; and he wonders why his health keeps getting 
worse. He doesn’t know that his food waste has poisoned him, and has bred 
disease that is going to “get him” before his time. 





Nujol is for just such a man—for every person whose bowels do not move easily 

and thoroughly at regular intervals—especially for those in advancing years whose 

body machinery will not stand rough treatment. 

Nujol softens the accumulated food waste in the large intestines, and moves it 

gently out of the system, carrying those poisons with it, which, if allowed to 

remain, cause over 90% of human illness. Nujol supplies the lubrication that 

Nature can’t supply as age begins to make itself felt. 

This man might have known in time—but Nujol is new—the accepted modern 

treatment for constipation. 

| You can avoid such a misfortune as his. Get a bottle of Nujol from your drug- 

gist today and send for free booklet “Thirty Feet of Danger” expressing clearly 
the soundest medical authority on constipation and self-poisoning. 












Nujol is sold only in sealed bottles bearing 


Warning ¢ the Nujol Trade Mark. At all druggists. In- “Regular as 


sist on Nujol. You may suffer from substitutes. — Clockwork => 





Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 
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Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
50 Broadway, New York. Please send me free 

| booklet “Thirty Feet of Danger’”—constipation and 
auto-intoxication in adults. 
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“Redwood 
and your milk supply 


What has California Redwood to do with your 
milk supply? 

Just this—it is the best known material for silos. 
And the silo which provides green, milk-producing 
feed for cows at all seasons, makes it possible for you 
to have milk at reasonable price the year round! 

One of the severest tests to which a wood can be 
put is its use in silos. And because Redwood has 
proved itself to be the ideal silo material, shows that 
it has qualities which particularly adapt it to many 
exacting industrial and building purposes. 

For instance, when properly seasoned, Redwood 
does not shrink, swell,or warp. Its peculiar and regu- 
lar cellular construction makes it a non-conduétor of 
heat and cold and prevents extremes of temperature 
from affecting the silage. It resists rot and chemical 
action because of a natural preservative that per- 
meates every fibre. And, unlike many other woods, 
it is free from pitch or resin, and hence resists fire to 
a remarkable degree. 

There is no better wood than Redwood for tanks and vats, 
piping, mudsills, posts and foundations, and other construction 
m contact with soil or weather, for slow-burning construction, 
railroad ties, all exterior uses, interior finish, and countless spe- 
cialty uses, 

Redwood is light, but strong, and does not have to be pro- 
tected by artificial preservatives. 

Send for these instructive and interesting booklets: ‘‘ Redwood on 
the Farm,” “‘Redwood for the Engineer, ” “‘Redwood Block Paving,” 
“*Redwood Lattice Trusses,’’ “‘Specialty Uses of Redwood,’’ *‘Cali- 
fornia Redwood Homes.”” They are _ In writing please mention 
your architect. Your lumber dealer pfébably carries Redwood. If not, 


write us and your requirements will be supplied. We will be glad to 
answer questions about the use of Redwood for any purpose. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
718 Exposition Building, San Francisco 


California Redwood . 


Resists fire and rot 


MEMBERS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Albion Lumber Co, Bayside Lumber Co, Dolbeer Carson Lumber Co, 
Hobbs-Wall Co. Holmes-Eureka LumberCo, Little River Redwood Co, 
Northwestern Redwood Co, 
All of San Francisco, Eastern Representatives, 
Redwood Sales Co., Exposition Building, San Francisco 
The Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco 
103 Park Avenue, New York City, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Union Lumber Co. Goodyear Redwood Co. Glen Blair Lumber Co. 
Irvine & Muir Lumber Co, Mendocino Lumber Co, 
All of San Francisco, Eastern Representatives, 
C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The A BC of Business 


There are Burroughs 
Machines (priced as low 
as $125) for every kind of 
figure-work in business— 
Adding, Bookkeeping, 
‘Calculating. Consult your 
banker or telephone book 
for the address of the near- 
est Burroughs office, of 
which there are 207 in the 
United States and Canada, 
and others in principal 
cities abroad. 
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Don’ t Enter the Future 
Blindfolded 


Whatever your plans for your business, your visions of 


its possibilities, your ideas and ideals—enlarged as they 
must be by the opportunities of today—you cannot see clearly into the 
future unless you have a clear picture of the past for comparison. 


Every business man, whether he will 
or no, has to study and compare and 
weigh the same old prosaic things: sales 
records; inventories; the statistics of 
his business. Unless these records are 
dependably kept, up to date and quickly 
available, they are a handicap to him, 
a limitation of his vision— whether 
immediately felt as such or not. 


Getting the best tools for obtaining, 
recording and analyzing the significant 
facts of your business, can be put 
down as one of the most profitable, 


gen ieh ars bal al cr CEA ey CTE are iP 


most satisfactory and most conservative 
investments you can make. 


There are few institutions in the country 
so well fitted to help you in securing the 
vital figures for your business in a quick, 
economical and accurate way as the 
Burroughs organization. What it has 
learned, in its contact with practically 
every kind and size of business, has some- 
thing of value to every business man who 
is determined to make today’ s knowledge 
work for tomorrow’s profits—who 
refuses to enter the future blindfolded. 
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Government and the Farmer 
(Continued from page 22) 








especially unwholesome where tenants have no 
interest in the soil and where they work for 
a while on one place and then move to an- 
other. Community life cannot develop as it 
should under such circumstances. The first 
F + thing yes “— to be = is to give the 

tenant such a lease as will give him the benefit 
| or e ig n of permanent contributions he makes to the 
property. Then such further financial meas- 
C d e t I f t e ures should be oe as will make it pou 
| more quickly for the tenant to purchase the 

r e I n O r m a i on | land he rents and works. 

It is not enough that farming be made to 
pay. Country life must be made more at- 
tractive. There must be everywhere first 
rate rural schools. I do not blame the fathers 
| and mothers in some country districts for 
thinking of the town and the city, if they have 
children to educate and their country schools 


UR Credit Department, | are poor. No better investment can be made 


by the state or nation than one for a good 


‘ ‘ : school for every rural community with the in- 
in connection with our struction in that school related to the life 














. about it, under a human being who is paid 

Buenos Aires Branch 
| throughout the World, is in a | | | TPPEN years ago I spoke to 2,000 country 
school teachers. I was bold enough to say 
ba : 
position to supply to business one of them could get her consent to continue 
to work under the conditions and for the 
| ‘ 4 ; : | pay them, and that I could not understand 
credit information regarding | how any school board was willing to employ 





living wage. 
and numerous correspondents | Dinys wail Gite ‘a Maketel Recount 
to them that I could not understand how any 
interests dependable foreign | | wages which the school board was willing to 
any one of them who was willing to work 


. | under such conditions. The boys and girls of 
’ present or prospective trade this nation are the best natural resources we 
: | have. If those who are constantly talking 
connections. 2° +e Se | about developing the natural resources of the 


nation will turn and develop the boys and 
girls, they will not need to worry much about 
the development of the material resources. 
You could not then stop them from developing 
the material resources. As a matter of fact, 
with due regard to conservation, much talk 
about undeveloped resources is a sort of re- 

flection on a community, anyway. 

e | Another thing we must have as a prerequi- 


| site to good schools, to economical distribution 





e e _ and helpful social relations, is a system of 
F t N t ] 33 k | good roads. So much am I impressed with 
r S$ a 10na an | this—and I have the privilege of administrat- 
| ing the Federal Aid Road Act—that, with the 
approval of the President, I suggested to the 
of Boston Congress a large increase in the appropriation 
| for roads from the Federal treasury. I urged 
| this action at this time partly because of the 
| necessity of having good roads as quickly as 
| possible, and partly because, in this period of 
| transition, it seemed that such worthy public 
| undertakings would furnish employment for | 
temporarily idle labor. An item for this pur- | 
| pose of $209,000,000 was carried in the Post 
| Office Appropriation bill, which has become 
law. The bill makes available for road con- 
struction in the next three years under the 
| terms of the Road Act, from Federal and state 
| sources, about $550,000,000. Large additional 
° > | amounts will be expended by the states on 
Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina projects olf thats own. slater beige: tana 
: | been such activity in road legislation and plan- 
| ning, due in no small measure to the stimulus 
of Federal aid. 
Country life must be made more healthful. 
I know it is customary to say that the coun- 
try is the home of health and the city the home 
| of disease. That may have been true years 





Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $27,000,000 
Resources . . Over $250,000,000 
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Better and more dependable light 
for your car if you buy your lamps 

where you see this girl in the window— 
“the Girl with the Edison Mazda Lamps” 
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Ball-bearings made of paper 


Not all ball-bearings are made of steel. Some of 
the very best that can be used are made of paper. 


Good printers supply them. They are the simple, 
concise, well-thought-out printed forms which elimi- 
nate friction in office and workshop routine, and 
keep things moving smoothly, evenly, speedily. 


And as the maker of steel bearings depends on 
one high-grade steel for his use, so wise business 
men find it pays to standardize their printing on 
one established, watermarked paper of proved and 
dependable quality. 


Hammermill Bond is today the most widely used 
bond paper in the world, because business houses 
which have tried it have proved for themselves that 
it is uniform in quality and moderate in price. 


Does your business need ball-bearings of paper 
—or more of them? Write to us for a Hammer- 
mill Portfolio of office forms. The forms in the 
one we send you, printed on Hammermill Bond, 
will apply particularly to your business. They will 
show you our three finishes — bond, ripple, and 
linen, and our twelve colors besides white. 


Complete set of thirty portfolios sent free to 
printers. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it vs our word of honor to the public 
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Government and the Farmer 


ago, but it is scarcely true today. I know 
many cities in malarial districts where the 
malarial mosquito has been nearly eliminated, 
where typhoid fever is practically controlled, 
where the health of the school child is in- 
spected, where the women have the best advice 
as to how to care for the health of their chil- 
dren, where there are hospitals with the best 
medical skill, with free clinics and trained 
nurses. Most American cities have great med- 
ical and dental facilities and fairly satisfactory 
health protection. How is it in the country 
districts? Have not the benefits of modern 
medicine accrued somewhat too exclusively to 
the city? 

I know it is going to be a difficult thing to 
improve rural health conditions, because the 
population is more sparse, but the difficulty of 
the task constitutes no reason for declining it. 
There are great stretches of the country 
where malaria can be eliminated, where the 
hookworm can be eradicated, and where tu- 
berculosis can be further controlled. 

I believe the health of the human being is 
more important than the health of the animal. 
I shall not rest satisfied until I see a Federal 
and state movement for the betterment of 
rural health and for the placing, in each rural 
community, of such hospital, medical, dental, 
and nursing facilities as are necessary to con- 
serve human life. 





Uncle Sam— 
Holding Corporation 
(Continued from page 31) 


to stabilize the market. For this purpose the 
Corporation seems to use its surplus funds, 
which recently stood at $235,000,000; it buys 
in the open market the issue from which sales 
are being made in the largest proportion to 
the amount outstanding. These purchases in 
bonds the Corporation then sells to the Treas- 
ury, which has acquired $346,000,000 of Lib- 
erty bonds, and to the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, who uses them as investment for the 
large funds he holds. In making loans the 
Corporation has let public utilities have $39,- 
000,000 in all and railroad companies about 
$70,000,000. 


Finance Corporation to Help 


The Finance Corporation may now come to 
the assistance of the Railroad Administration, 
which failed to get from Congress before 
March 4 the $750,000,000 it said it needed to 
carry its obligations. By transferring Liberty 
bonds to the Treasury, and selling to the 
Treasury $150,000,000 more stock, the Cor- 
poration would seem able to put itself in 
possession of $385,000,000 which it could lend, 
but because its direct loans are limited to 
1214% of its capital plus its outstanding bonds, 
and it has as yet issued no bonds, it would 
seem to be able to grant the greater part of 
the relief only through banks. 

Intervention in this fashion to assist the 
Railroad Administration will not interfere 
with a new opportunity for service conferred 
by Congress on March 3,—power to lend to 
ordinary manufacturers and dealers that are 
engaged in export trade, in order that they 
may give long-term credits to foreign pur- 
chasers. As the War Finance Corporation 
would obtain its funds primarily through sale 
of its own obligations, it may thus become in 
large measure the underwriter of our foreign 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HERE is a simple, straightforward pledge 

to you. It means that we stand back of your 
dealer every time you buy anything bearing the 
Wilson label. Our label embodies our good repu- 
tation with the public—which means that our 
products must have your friendship and your 
confidence. 


The food products—meats, fruits, vegetables and 
table specialties—bearing the Wilson label are 
selected, handled and prepared with the respect 
they deserve. 


7 2, o 
—~ “ “° 


WE ARE just as careful, just as thoughtful, as 
your own mother would be. We want our 
products to convince you that you cannot find 
anything better—and we intend that the Wilson 
label shall always carry that message to you 
personally. 


Today the YY-shaped Wilson label is the mark 
which tells of public favor honestly deserved and 
thoroughly won. More than that, it is our con- 
stant promise to respect and hold your confidence. 





CHICAGO 


Certified Ham and Bacon Clearbrook Butter and Dairy Products 
Certified Fruits, Vegetables, Meats and Table Specialties 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Wilson Pure Food Products, write us 
giving his name and address and we will arrange to provide your requirements 
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Throughout 
the 


United States 


HE world war has ex- 
pounded the wisdom of 
practical Thrift. 


Thrift has always been a 
virtue; to-day it’s a national 


habit. 


Wherever Thrift is practiced 
you will find housewives who 
always “pay as they go”, be- 
cause Thrift is the natural 
sequence of cash trading. 


Since 1896, the Sperry Ser- 
vice has been the means by 
which progressive dealers 
have rewarded continuous 
cash patronage. Its popular- 
ity has increased in direct 
proportion to the benefit it 
renders. The result is, today 
the JA" Green Stamp Book 
is known wherever Thrift is 
practiced — throughout the 
United States. 


“A thing is never much 
talked about but there is 
some truth in it.” For 22 


years merchants have talked 
of the business building 
power of JAC Green Stamps 
and frugal folk have talked 
of their money saving power 
in the home. 


. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


2 West 45th Street New York 
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A Business Book by a 
Business Man 

GREAT French scientist has expressed 
A his regret that scientific men should 

publish their findings only on an aver- 
age of a book every seven years. The value 
of their research work, he declared, would be 
far greater if they would make a practice of 
announcing the results of their work at more 
frequent intervals. 

The same remark might today be made with 
regard to the literary output of business men. 
Both business and science would profit by 
having available at frequent intervals accounts 
of the progress experienced business men are 
making in the course of their daily work. 


BUSINESS 





DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





There exists today too large a gap between | 


the scientist and the industrial expert. 
best means of bringing them together is the 
modern press. Obviously. But when it comes 
to literature, both the business man and the 
scientist are rather inarticulate. Fortunate, 
therefore, is the reading public when it has 
put into its hands a book packed with informa- 
tion gathered as the result of years of prac- 
tical and successful experience. 

Such a book is “Merchandising” by Archer 
Wall Douglas, an addition to the University 
Extension Series being published by the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Douglas’s book is the 
result of forty years’ experience in the service 
of one of the largest distributing houses in 
the country and one of his reasons for writing 
the book is that economic pronouncements in 
this field may be supplemented by a knowl- 
edge of the results of actual practice. 

The early chapters of the book are devoted 
to the technique of the profession of merchan- 
dising—the methods used by a great jobbing 
organization in buying, carrying stock, order- 
ing, selling, handling credit, and collecting. 
The last three chapters speak in a more phil- 
osophic vein of the problems of distribution, 


| advertising and handling the “human equation.” 


What of the Middle-Man? 
While the first chapters, describing tech- 
nical methods, will be of unusual interest to 
all men engaged in merchandising activities, 


| these last chapters cannot but be of very real 


interest to the general business reader. In 


| them the author squarely faces the very great 


problem of whether or not the _ possible 
changes in our social structure threaten the 


| existence of the middle-man. 


Mr. Douglas maintains that, although in- 
dividualism in the future may give way in a 
greater measure to collectivism, there is little 


warrant for believing that the professionalized | 


| merchandiser will be eliminated from our com- 
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| mercial structure. 


The spur of competition, 
the great territorial extent of our country, 
the known individualistic temper of our people 


The | 





are given by the author as reasons supporting | 


this contention. 

In his chapter on advertising, Mr. Douglas 
sets forth the startling fact that probably 
seventy-five per cent of the money spent in 
advertising is wasted since it fails to bring 
adequate results. The main reason for this 
state of affairs he says is that most of the 
people who write our ads have neither the 
needed education or the needed training to 
present a story in a few attractive words. In 
his own business, Mr. Douglas sells, among 
other things, edged-tools. He adds to the 
sprightliness of his account by suggesting that 
the merits of his razors might successfully 
have been set forth in these words: “These 
are the identical razors with which the Scribes 
and the Pharisees split hairs in ancient times.” 





URAND Steel 
Racks, with ad- 


justable shelves, bin 


fronts, dividers, etc., 
are capable of an in- 
finite number of com- 
binations for every 
purpose. 


Any size or shape of 
compartment can be 
formed in a minute by 
change of spacing; all 
parts are accurate and 
smooth-fitting. 


An entire bin can be re- 
moved easily when not 
needed, and stored 
away compactly or re- 
set up elsewhere. 


Write us of your particular 
needs regarding steel racks, 
or steel lockers. Catalogue 
of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1511 Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 911 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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WELLS BROTHERS for Construction 
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Wells Brothers Construction 
Co. has built these four struc- 
tures for Montgomery Ward 
& Co. in Chicago and 
Kansas City 


Original Chicago Avenue build- 
ing, 1909, 650 x 260 feet, 8 
stories and basement, 1,300,000 
square feet of floor, upper half 
built in 90 working days. 
Kansas City building, 1913,. size 
430 x 250 feet, 8 stories and 
basement, 892,000 square feet, 
superstructure finished in 164 
working days. 

Addition to Chicago Avenue 
building, 1917, size 400 x 105 
feet, 8 stories and basement, 
420,000 square feet, foundations 
and superstructure finished in 
166 working days. 

Addition to Kansas City build- 
ing, 1917, size 184 x 110 feet, 9 
stories and basement, 200,000 
square feet, foundation and 
superstructure finished in 165 
working days. 











One Order That Grew to Four 


There is no better proof of owner 
satisfaction than repeat orders 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. have shown their confidence in Wells 
Brothers Construction Co. by employing them as builders of four ware- 
houses in Chicago and Kansas City during the years 1909 to 1918. 


In 1909 we completed our first contract on their Chicago Ave. build- 
ing, in ninety days (one month under our estimate). Mr. W. C. Thorne, 
then General Manager, wrote us: 


“The manner in which you handled this contract would cause us to 
give you the preference were we to undertake any extensive building 
operations in the future.” 


In 1913 this promise was made good. Mr. R. J. Thorne, then Vice- 
President, asked us to make estimate and undertake without competition 
the construction of their mammoth new Kansas City plant, for which 
only preliminary plans had been prepared. We completed this build- 
ing ahead of time with a substantial saving to the owner below the esti- 
mated price. 


Again in 1917 their increased business necessitated additions to their plants in Chicago and Kansas 
Our estimates of cost were satisfactory and we finished a $750,000 building in Chicago and a $37¢,- 


ooo building in Kansas City within the contract time at a saviae to the owner of $85,000. These four 


contracts are by no means unique in our experience of building on the basis of Actual Cost plus a fixed 
fee for our services. 


bility of the structure to its purpose. 
Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Art of Building Within the Estimate.”’ 


We Can Help in Solving Your Problem 


We can build for you the same confidence in our ability and in our certainty to perform. 
Fifty years’ building experience makes our advisory assistance valuable not only in dollars and time but in the adapta- 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 


BUILDERS 
914 Monadnock Building, Chicago 


° 
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Westinghouse 
Power 


AND CONTROLLERS 
Production, production, production 


—at any price! 
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This was the world-wide cry that 
for four long years rang in the ears of 
industry. 


Then, of a sudden, came peace, and 
with it, new problems no less grave, 
no less perplexing than those of war. 


Manufacturers pausing to take 
stock of themselves discovered that 
during the war they had entered a 
new era—an era marked by vital 
changes in fundamental relationships 
of employer and employee. 


To measure up to the changed standards 
of this new era—to meet the increased require- 
ments of the worker—while not so difficult 
under the abnormal conditions of wartime, has 
become, under the normal circumstances of 
peace, a task to test the mettle of the ablest. 


If this task is to be done, increased pro- 
duction must continue to be the goal of 
peace-time industry, as it was the goal of 
war-time industry. 


This production now, however, must 
be achieved, not simply by adding more 
men and machines, but by enlarging 
theoutput of the individual worker—and 












Industrial electric motors and controllers, to be fully 
efficient, must be built and applied by experts with 
consideration of all the varying demands of the par- 
ticular job or jobs they are to do. Westinghouse 
engineers with experience in applying motors and 
controllers in your industry will be glad to consult 
with you or your engineers with reference to your 
power problems. 
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this not by lengthening his hours and 
piling on greater burdens but by mak- 
ing it possible for him to do more work 
in the same work-day. 


Enlarge his output without adding to 
your costs or his labor und at one stroke 
you simplify the problem of maintaining 
present wage-standards and keeping em- 
ployees satisfied and loyal. 


In such a situation, the question of power 
assumes great significance, for upon the 
character of motive power depends to a 
large extent the effectiveness of man power. 


Increasing production without more men 
or machines is one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of properly applied electric 
power. 








V7ith electric power, machine-control is 
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Westine 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


—and the Man 







house 


AND CONTROLLERS 


reduced to its simplest terms and made 
remarkably quick, easy and certain. 


Every machine can be made independent 
of every other machine. 


Just the right speed is obtainable to meet 
the changing condition of the task, 


Great leeway is allowed in the arrange- 
ment of machines, 


Better lighting and greater cleanliness 
follow the elimination of shafts and belts. 


Westinghouse Electric Motors and Con- 
trollers represent years of experience in the 
designing of electric power apparatus for 
every industry, and in the vast Westinghouse 
engineering organization you are sure to find ee 
just the skill and knowledge required by 
your particular power problem. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Greater output with the same men and 
machines is only one of many reasons for the 
use of electric drive. Power can be bought 
from a central station. Power consumption is 
reduced. Power losses are lowered, and many 
orher benefits result. 
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This 160 Page Book 


Describing 





Moore’s 


Loose Leaf 
Systems 


With reproductions of forms 
for keeping accounts and records 
of all sorts for every kind of 
business, packed with informa- 
tion of the utmost value to manu- 
facturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
retailers, bankers, lawyers, ad- 
vertising, sales and office man- 
agers, physicians, engineers, archi- 
tects, accountants, solicitors, real 
estate and insurance men, rail- 
road and steamship companies. 


If you keep accounts or writ- 
ten records of any kind, you need 
this book. The information it 
contains may be worth hundreds 
or even thousands of dollars to 
you. Yet it is absolutely free to 
you for the asking. 


It will show you scores of ways in 
which you can simplify and facilitate 
the handling of accounts and other 
business records—how you can save 
time—needless duplication—drudgers 
and brain fag—make your records in- 
stantly available—save 50% of the 
cost of keeping them. 


Send for your copy—at once. No 
obligation incurred or even implied. 


John C. Moore Corporation 


Manufacturers of 


Loose Leaf Record Books, 
Post.and Clutch Binders 
and Bound Books 


‘1047 STONE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Uncle Sam— 
Holding Corporation 


(Continued from page 67) 


trade. How all this will work out is still 
to be seen. 


Yes, There Are Profits 


THE government’s profits from at least one 
form of banking enterprise conducted by 
federal corporations are considerable. Its 
share in 1918 of the net earnings of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks was pretty nearly 
$27,000,000 ; the reserve banks were such busy 
war institutions that in 1918 they earned 
72.6% upon their paid-in capital. The govern- 
ment is not a stockholder in these banks, how- 
ever, merely receiving one-half of the net 
profits after the banks which actually hold the 
stock have had dividends of 6 per cent, and a 
surplus has been built up. 

Especially in connection with control of im- 
ports the government made use of a number 
of corporations and associations. In these 
instances, however, the ownership and direc- 
tion were entirely private, and it was a case 
of co-operation by private agencies with the 
government in order to effect the govern- 
ment’s purposes. A mere list will suggest the 
articles which, for one reason or another, 
assumed such importance that control was 
desirable. These private agencies used for 
public purposes included: American Diamond 
Committee, Inc.; American Iron and Steel 
Institute; Asbestos Trades Bureau; Chemical 
Alliance, Inc.; Emery and Corundum Impor- 
ters and Manufacturers Association, Inc.; 
Mahogany Manufacturers and Importers As- 
sociation; Plumbago, Graphite Association, 
Inc.; Rubber Association of America, Inc.; 
Tanners’ Council of the U. S. A., Inc.; Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc.; U. S. Shellac Importers’ 
Association, Inc.; Vegetable Ivory Associa- 
tion; Ivory Nut Importers’ Association ; ‘War 
Service Committee Cocoa Bean Consumers; 
Cocoa Bean Importers’ Association. 

These are the associations which worked 
with the War Trade Board in dealing with 
imports as to which the War Trade Board 
on January 18 announced it had ceased its 
supervision. 


Our Railroad Corporation 


F course, any story of corporations owned 

by the United States Government would be 
incomplete if it failed to refer to the Panama 
Railroad Company, a corporation created sev- 
enty years ago by the legislature of New 
York. The stock of $7,000,000 was acquired 
by the government in connection with its con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. The com- 
pany’s railroad was a part of the route to 
the western states when gold was the chief 
attraction. It is now an important adjunct 
to the Canal, not only with its line of rails 
but also with its steamships, its great coaling 
plants for steamers, and its other facilities. It 
has even gone into farming and _ live-stock 
raising and is ready to offer you alligator 
pears, bread fruit, yampees, and other deli- 
cious-sounding things upon which stay-at-home 
Americans have not happened since they last 
closed Robinson Crusoe. It will show you 
its hog farm, its cattle ranches, its sausage 
factory, and its dairy with an ice cream plant 
as an appropriate auxiliary. Altogether, it 
shows a versatility that would do credit to 
any modern corporation that bestirs itself to 
make life pleasant for people who sojourn in 
the tropics. 
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Incidentally, the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany stretches hands to the cooler regions of 
Alaska; in its shops in 1918 it overhauled 
railroad equipment for the Alaskan Engineer- 
ing Commission, which is building on govefn- 
ment account a real railroad in our northern 
territory and runs a coal mine or two as 
subsidiary enterprises. Between. the Canal 
and the Alaskan railroad there is a certain 
affinity, in that both have slides to contend 
with. On the whole, the earth slides at Pan- 
ama are preferable, being deliberate in their 
movements. In February, even hardened 
Alaskans recorded that operation of trains on 
the government’s road was unusually danger- 
ous, on account of the snow slides that hurtled 
down without warning. 

When the government’s war corporations 
go out of existence, it will still have a couple 
left to operate in the piping time of peace. 


A Referee for World Trade 


' (Continued from page 33) 


been discussed are not adequate. They have 
very clear limitations. They provide safe- 
guards against certain unfair practices in 
countries where municipal law is highly de- 
veloped. But suppose a country has no law 
against unfair competition? No provision is 
made for regulating competition between 
citizens of two countries competing in a third 
economically backward country, which has a 
more or less irresponsible government, and 
which cannot be depended upon to enact and 
enforce adequate regulations. Nor is there 
any provision for regulating discriminations 
in communication and transportation. Yet it 
is in these cases that danger of serious con- 
flict lies. 

For the immediate future at least com- 
petition will remain the primary regulatory 
force in international commerce. How, then, 
shall it be made fair? In some cases the 
situation has been recognized as intolerable 
and international action has been taken. But 
these efforts have been piece-meal. They have 
not gone to the root of the difficulty. It is 
here that the federal experiences of the United 
States provide valuable guides for the inter- 
national action. Either in the final treaty or 
in supplemental conventions the Powers 
should agree to eliminate from international 
commerce unfair practices and discriminations 
and establish a commission or commissions 
under the League of Nations to investigate 
and give publicity to infringements of the in- 
ternational rules. Possibly there should be 
two commissions, one dealing with trade, an- 
other with transportation as in the United 
States. 


We Should Make a Start 


ie will not be necessary (nor desirable) to 
give an international trade and commerce 
commission plenary power at first. That was 
not done in the case of the United States In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and as for 
the Federal Trade Commission, it was the 
continuation of the Bureau of Corporations 
which had for years done effective work as a 
mere investigatory body. What is important 
is that in establishing an international com- 
mission the nations should provide it with a 
set of general rules for the regulation of in- 
ternational commerce, should empower it to 
investigate and give publicity to infractions of 
these rules, and should permit aggrieved 
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Engineering Service 
When you put your fire protection problems 
up to us our engineers TAKE CHARGE and 
you forget it. 

The knowledge gained only by years of 
rience in this specialized field enables GLOBE 


engineers to designa system that is best suited 
to your individual requirements. 


One of our engineers will be glad to talk over 
your problems with you. Write or telephone 
our nearest office. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta; Baltimore; Birmingham; 
mn; Charlotte, N.C. ; Chicago; Cincinnati ; Cleveland ; 

Dallas; Grand Rapids ; Hartford,Conn. ; Indianapolis ; 

Memphis ; Minneapolis ; Newark ; New Orleans: 
New York; Omaha; Richmond 13 Spaiag- 
field, Mass. ; Syracuse; St. 
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Overhead Carrying: System § 







oa : ; , it Louden System in Kissell 
: ; eel ease | Kar Factory, Hartford, 


carriers. 


For Factories, Machine Shops, 
Foundries, Garages, etc. 


or wherever material or manufactured articles 
are handled, indoors or outdoors. 

The Louden System speeds up work—Relieves 
congestion—Saves floor space—Is out of the 
way when not in use—Prevents wear of the floor 
by trucking—Makes up for the Shortage of Man 
Power, and in many other ways cuts factory and 
warehouse costs. 


The Louden 
Overhead Carrying System 


is easily installed and works equally well whether the in- 
stallation is simple or complex. The simplicity of its 
design makes it easy to operate and free from trouble, 
while its strong construction insures lasting service. It 
is not an expensive outfit and will pay a large percent- 
age on the investment. 


No Arrangement Too Complicated 


Louden Track can be curved in, out, around and over 
machinery in almost any conceivable manner. With the 
complete line of switches, curves, and turntables, the 
Louden System goes everywhere, from room to room, 
from floor to floor, from one building to another—serves 
spaces difficult to reach by any other system. 


Get Our Conveying Catalog 


It contains clear, vivid illustrations of the installation and opera- 
tion of Louden Overhead Carrying Equipment. Write us to- 
day. Tell us about your carrying problems. We will gladly 
advise with you as to the best methods of overcoming your diffi- 
culties and saving overhead expense. No charge or obligation. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
(Established 1867) 
Fairfield, Iowa 
BRANCHES 


St. Paul, Minn., 2288 University Avenue 
Albany, N. Y., 1047 Broadway 
Chicago, IIl., 1051 W. 35th Street 
Harbison Mfg. Co., Kansas Cjty, Mo. 


Department 11 





is. Has thousands of 
feet of track and many 












In Motor Car Sales 
Co. Garage, Min- 
neapolis, for lifting 
engines, moving 
cars, etc. 








Han- 
dies material and carries away 
borings trom numerous machines. 


n a large nenttion amr 
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In our own Factory. Note cleared 
floor. Operates around corners 
in any direction. 
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Invest to 
Meet Known 
Future Needs 


OU may be accumulat- 

ing funds to meet an ob- 
ligation coming due at some 
future time—such as a 
mortgage. Many have 
found it a definite advan- 
tage to invest accumulating 
funds in bonds or short 
term notes maturing at ap- 
proximately the same time. 


Thus, you obtain a good 
rate of interest, and your 
bonds or notes are paid off 
just when the cash is needed 
to liquidate your debt. 


A selected list of bonds 
and notes suitable for such 
investment will be fur- 
nished upon request for Cir- 
cular H-1o1. : 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


Uptown OFFIce: 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Third Street 


Correspondent Offices in Thirty-five Cities 


Bonds—Short Term Notes—Acceptances 

















A Referee for World Trade 


parties to lay their complaints before it. The 


_interpretation and extensions of the rules 


would gradually establish a body of prec- 
edents, the nations would get more and more 
confidence in the commission, and it would 
gradually evolve into an organization which 
would effectively regulate international com- 
merce. 

The necessity of such a commission is clear 
to anyone who knows the facts. Natural 
conservatism and national pride are holding 
us back. But the economic life of the world 
has far outrun our political organizations. 
The problems of international shipping and 
trade cannot be handled by nations singly. 
There must be a common body of rules and 
a central body to apply them. In establishing 
an international commission under the League 
of Nations with power to regulate commerce 
arid trade, nations will not give up anything 
which the interests of the world warrant 
them in keeping. If such a forward step is 
not taken, what will be the penalty? Nations 
will return to the unrestricted, anarchistic 
trade methods of the past. Competition in 
many markets will be bitter. Each nation 
will feel it necessary to control colonies, to 
capture spheres of influence, to obtain con- 
cessions, and to build a merchant marine in 
order that its economic power may give it an 
advantage. 





No nation is going to rely on another to do | 


it justice. The alternative before the nations 
are the return to the old regulated competi- 
tion of the past under which each nation gets 
all that it can according to standards of its 
own making, or—the more preferable choice 
—the establishment of a body of rules on in- 
ternational trade and commerce and a com- 
mission to interpret and ultimately administer 
them. 


The material for the foregoing article is 
from “Commercial Policy,” a book by Mr. 
Culbertson, now in press for early publication 
by D. Appleton and Company, New York.— 
The Editor. 


Why Peek Is Not in Paris 
(Concluded from page 29) 


book for their inspiration. He talked to 
them, and in his talks he said: “Master the 
goods you sell; believe in your work; and, 
above all, be absolutely honest and clean- 
cut in all you do, for the sake of the house, 
if not for your own sake.” 

Genius is commonly supposed to be eccen- 
tric. This may be true of making rhymes 
and daubing semblances of trees and ladies 
on canvas, but I cannot believe that it is true 
of business—not after talking with George 
Peek. Above all things he has—balance. 

Mr. Peek has a hobby, work, which he 
varies by golf and horseback riding. He and 
Mrs. Peek are fond of the flower and vege- 
table gardens which surround their Moline 
home. This home crowns a hill two or three 
miles out in the country. Mr. Peek began 
life out on a farm and likes still to have 
about his home a green panorama of rolling 
American fields. 


To Our Readers 


An index of THE Nation’s Bustness for 
the year 1918 will be furnished to those writ- 
ing for it. 
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REFLECTOLYTE 


‘‘Makes Day of Night’’ 


In all lines of endeavor, 
REFLECTOLYTES are 
needed to eliminate eye- 
strain, display merchandise, 
promote efficiency, lessen 
liability of accident, and in- 
crease production. 


In Churches, Hotels, 
Public and _ Institutional 
Buildings, correct illumi- 
nation is assured by the use 
of REFLECTOLYTES. 


In Department Stores, 
and other Stores, merchan- 
dise is displayed to best 
advantage by REFLEC- 
TOLYTES. 


In Industrial Buildings, 
REFLECTOLYTES 
eliminate waste and _ in- 
crease output. 


Made in sizes, types and 
styles, for all lighting needs. 
Guaranteed for twenty-five 
years of fully efficient ser- 
vice. 


Catalog on request 


The Reflectolyte Company 
910 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wire Bound Boxes 
Deliver the Goods” 


HOUSANDS of manufacturers ship in 


Pioneer Boxes. ‘Their number is increasing 
daily. 


Shippers favor Pioneers because they are light and easy 
to assemble and handle (set up in half the time of nailed 
boxes). Because they save time, labor and nails in 
packing. Because they are 30% to 50% lighter than 
nailed boxes (a freight saving) and many times stronger 
because they are bound with annealed steel wire of 
great tensile strength. 

Goods packed in Pioneers reach their destination in better condi- 


tion and are practically free from theft. A Pioneer box cannot 
be opened without detection. 


If you are shipping weights up to 600 pounds you can improve 
your service by using Pioneer Boxes. 


SEND FOR “PIONEER SERVICE” 


Learn what Pioneers will do for you in your business. 


PIONEER BOX COMPANY 
1021 Elmore Street Crawfordsville, Ind 
Stents ot 


East St. Louis, Ill. 























Takes more than this 
to put a Pioneer 
“out of business” 
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Oil; the Magic Flu 


It works, through all the world, its spell of Light and Heat and 


Power and greases the wheels it drives. 


It was imprisoned 


underground till the derrick and the drill released it for our use 


ET a man shout from the housetops that he 
i ie has found Oil; let it be so much as whispered 
that he has found it—the world will rush 

to his door. 


Around his land overnight will rise the hum of 
Industry awake. Derricks will dot the landscape 
in a week. A town will spring up in a month. 
Machinery for the drilling, oil well supplies of 
every kind, will pour in by the carload. Pipe lines 
will stretch their hundreds of miles to distant re- 
fineries. Men will make and lose fortunes while the 
clock ticks away the hour. 


And the Oil, flowing from the depths as they are 
pierced, will add its bit to that film of petroleum 
on which the whole civilized world now moves. It 
will drive a ship at sea; it will give life to the air- 
plane as it rides the wind; it will light the hut of 
a Chinese coolie within a stone’s throw of the Great 
Wall, or cast mysterious 
shadows before the altar of 
his joss in a neighboring 
temple. 





TEEL will make you an engine; but that black, 

greenor golden fluid,in quest of whichthe mush- 
room community springs up in a night, will make 
it go; and it will do a score of things besides, from 
blacking your shoes to curing your sore throat. 


Its romance is greater than the romance of Gold. 
Gold is as beautiful as the sun; but Petroleum is 
the stored-up essence of the sun. It is light and 
heat; it is Power; it is the perfect fuel. 


No wonder men rush to tap the earth for it. No 
wonder the oil fields of the United States are pro- 
ducing today more than 65 per cent of the world’s 
petroleum supply, and that we consume and export 
more than 370 million barrels annually. 


Men used to dig for oil with pick and shovel, 
as they dig for water; and there are parts of the 
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world where they still get it by way of the old 
oaken bucket and take their chances on death by gas. 
But production on such a scale and by such methods 
could have no part in the development of an age 
of machinery. It could not make possible the in- 
ternal combustion engine, with the great mechanical 
series of industrial achievements that have sprung 
from it. It could not suffice; nor could it withstand 
the pressure of the more and more insistent demand 
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only in a far off fashion the tremendous percussion 
bits and rotary drills and fishing tools, and the 
thousand mechanical contrivances for drilling wells 
today; but it nevertheless marked the beginning, 
simultaneously with the quantity production of oil, 
of the great oil well supply industry. 


It is a source of pride to the men of the oil well 
supply industry that their work of the last thirty 


for oil that began to make it- 
self felt in the so’s, and has 
grown steadily since that day, 
till now the flood of oil, rising 
to meet it, has become a 
torrent. 


Edwin L. Drake sent his 
Iron Drill into the rock and 
brought forth petroleum in 
1859 at Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania. From that day to this 
there has been no let- up. 
Drake first attempted to dig 
but later conceived the plan 
of drilling somewhat after the 


yIRST it was Oil the II- 
luminant; then Oil the 
Lubricant; then Oil the 

Perfect Fuel. And when it 

became known as the last, 

Civilization took Petroleum . 

and made it a corner stone 

on which to build the Indus- 
tries of the Future. 

The world has to have it. 
It must have also the tools 
with which alone it is pos- 
sible to bore and to ob- 
tain it—the drill and all that 
goes with it. That is why 
the Oil Industry could not 
exist for a day without its 
right hand—t—he Oil Well 
Supply Industry. 


years has made that 370 mil- 
lion barrels possible; that be- 
cause of their enterprise and 
resourcefulness, oil produc- 
tion on a huge scale has stimu- 
lated the invention of oil 
using machinery, and has in 
turn met that fresh demand 
occasioned by such invention; 
till now the want of oil would 
force us to retrace the steps 
of two generations and build 
our industrial world anew, so 
necessary has it become. 





ancient Chinese system modi- 
fied to the use of a rope in 
place of bamboo poles as the 
means of suspending the drill 
or bit. He built a derrick, 
over the top of which the rope 
or cable was passed; to one 
end was attached the bit, the other end being at- 
tached to a spool or shaft which raised or lowered 
the crude “string of tools” at will of the operator. 
A Walking Beam operated by a small steam engine 
provided the motion by which the bit was raised 
and dropped in continuous concussion. 


The construction of those crude tools resembled 





It is an additional source 
of pride that this great indus- 
try, furnishing the tools for 
such exacting work, is dis- 
tinctively an American in- 
dustry, and that the oil well 
supply companies of the 
United States are today producing nearly all of the 
oil drilling machinery in the world. American 
equipment is to be found in every part of the globe. 
And the reason is that it is the best 
equipment. It has had to be the best; 
it has had to lead in order to write 
that record of achievement which 
makes its story. 


Oil Well Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and wherever oil is found 
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The Word from the West 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Woodrow Wilson would bring more war 
upon the world. These practical men 
thought the plan “practical.” Rather high 
testimony, I am thinking. 


And then they talked of giving work to 
the soldiers by extending the government’s 
credit for the reclaiming of lands for their 
use as farms. This resolution certainly finds 
an echoing cheer in the camps of France as 
well as in the cantonments of America, and 
in the homes, too, of tens of thousands of 
eager mothers, who are anxious to see their 


boys “who have been so brave and so gener-. 


ous” given a start in life. 


They wanted business resumed regardless 
of prices, rather take a loss than stop. They 
hoped for developed waterways that would 
compete with railroads. Water powers must 
be made available to save coal. Farmers 
should be able to borrow more money on 
their lands. Good roads should be promoted. 
Little investors in stocks and bonds should 
be protected. Indeed, these men talked and 
resolved seriously like “gentlemen unafraid.” 
They were for a greater America, a policy of 
“carry on.” They had plans and hopes that 
took no stock of the wild theories that are 
abroad as being real dangers to this land of 
ordered liberty. 

Listen to this word on the relation be- 
tween capital and labor; it is the closing sen- 
tence of a long resolution. “The public has 
a right to demand that a remedy be found by 
the interested parties themselves, so that the 
enmity and hostility of the past will cease, 
and labor and capital shall be partners in in- 
dustry, and not enemies.” Truly, men who 
think this way are not Bourbons, their eyes 
are not turned in the unfortunate direction 
which brought misfortune to Lot’s wife. 


Capital an Adventurer 


Bot while talking of capital and labor, why 
is there such constant ignoring of another 
member of the firm, just as important as the 
other two, if we consider the manner in which 
industry is conducted today? How about the 
brains that organizes, directs, manages the 
property? The capitalist is an adventurer, 
and when he is, he should be compensated as 
an adventurer. He should have not merely 
the standard return on capital, which in 
standardized enterprises like railroads will in- 
evitably tend downward to interest rate, the 
discount rate of the banks. So much for capi- 
tal as such, where it is not imperiled or 
where its risks may be foreseen. Capital is 
labor and thrift and vision stored up. It has 
responsibilities toward the world which it 
must recognize, duties that it must perform, 
or it will not be permitted. That is the cold 
fact. It must multiply itself or it does not 
do its duty. Latterly we have been taking 
so great a part of that wealth which is newly 
created as taxes and putting it into war, the 
most wasteful of all enterprises, that we have 
not been launching new works, opening new 
enterprises. And that is not good business, 
not healthy for capital, labor or the state. 
And labor needs capital and both need direct- 
ing brains, wise, far-seeing brains. 


In the older days capital and management 
were one, the capitalist was the manager. 
He conceived the factory, the mill, the shop 
or whatever the venture was. This was in 
the day of smaller things. Now, however, 
the brains that runs the plant is not the pocket 


which furnishes the money for it, nor the hand 
that works in it. 

There are really now four partners—labor, 
capital, management and the state. And 
when capital and labor sit down together, as 
suggested, they must in themselves represent 
the spirit and the interest of the other two 
or else the enterprise will fail. The world 
was divided some four hundred years ago, 
and all the eastern half given to Portugal and 
the western half to Spain. But the division 
did not last. There was a superior claim, a 
party in interest whose rights had not been 
considered. And so it must be with any new 
division of the earth. Society is the large 
word nowadays. And that does not mean 
socialism. It means conscience applied to 
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business. It means for labor more than 
enough to live on, a reason financial and psy- 
chological for doing its best. (And please do 
not overlook that word psychological.) It 
means for capital a standard return plus risk 
insurance. It means for management a lib- 
eral percentage of what its service adds to 
the value of labor and capital. And it means 
for the state, which is the multitude, a well- 
based belief that it is not being exploited, 

These things are being seen. The Trans- 
Mississippi Congress gave evidence of the 
vision. And if they are seen in their full 
purport there will not be so much need, once 
we have settled again into our normal stride, 
for Government and the Washington view- 
point. 


How the ‘‘Word’” Was Conceived 


Representatives of Every Mid-West Activity from Hog Rais- 
ing to Bond Clipping got Together and Thought Out Loud 


HE best way to learn what men are 
: thinking is to assemble them together 

and let them think out loud. From such 
a procedure there has just come an unusual 
and striking readjustment program to guide 
business and agricultural interests of the 
Central-West through the post-war period. 
This program, carrying as it does a composite 
expression of opinion as to the solution of the 
most pressing questions that have come with 
the ending of the war, was framed late in 
February at the Trans-Mississippi Readjust- 
ment Congress held at Omaha, Neb., under 
direction of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The men of the Trans-Mississippi region, 
representing some twenty states, did not stop 
merely with a consideration of problems af- 
fecting their own districts alone, but expres- 
sive of the increased interest the West is tak- 
ing in national affairs, gave their views on the 
problems that are vexing the nation as a 
whole. 


Finding Planks to Stand On 


THE manner of obtaining expression on 
these national questions and those that 
solely concern the Mid-West gives them an 
unusual value. The process was one of think- 
ing out loud. At general sessions of the con- 
gress the delegates heard the foremost authori- 
ties of the country discuss issues, but their own 
opinions and views were expressed in small 
group meetings where men talked freely and 
frankly, exchanging ideas informally. There 
differences were composed and there resolu- 
tions were prepared which, sifted by a clear- 
ance committee, went before the general con- 
gress for adoption. 

Elsewhere in this magazine there are pre- 
sented the text of the declarations of the con- 
gress and comprehensive summaries of the 
addresses delivered. They give the spirit of 
the congress and they tell what business men 
are thinking. 

The congress was opened with addresses of 
welcome by Mayor Ed P. Smith, of Omaha, 
and Governor S. R. McKelvie, of Nebraska. 
The purposes of the congress were set ‘forth 
by John Gamble, president of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, whose opening words 
were these: 

“The sudden transition from a peaceful na- 
tion to a war-like nation has been one of the 
greatest tests of the strength of our country 
that the world has ever seen and it is indeed 
fortunate that this great change came about 
as smoothly and as thoroughly as it did. But 
the sudden transition from a nation engaged 


in the greatest war of all history to a peace- 
ful nation presents even more and greater 
problems.” 

Readjustment problems peculiar to the 
Middle West were presented by Harry A, 
Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The importance 
of agricultural development and the part the 
Middle West must take in feeding the world 
were stressed by Secretary Houston, of the 
Department of Agriculture. The necessity 
of viewing the future with optimism, if we are 
to bridge the next few months, was the word 
brought by J. Ogden Armour, who sent a 
paper to be read before the congress. 

There were other speakers, including J. 
F. Smetanka, special representative of the 
Czecho-Slovak Nation, on “Trade Possibili- 
ties with Our Allies”; A. C. Carpenter, of 
New Orleans, “Water Ways”; John P. Frey, 
editor of the Jnternational Moulders’ Jour- 
nal, “Industrial Relations,’ and Willis H. 
Booth, of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, “The Financial Outlook.” 

Bectuse their suggestions on Mid-West re- 
adjustment problems were so national in their 
scope—and naturally—they are presented in 
this number. 


Farmers Want a National Chamber 
QEVERAL hundred farmers made up the 

agricultural group. Perhaps their most 
important declaration was on the subject of a 
national chamber of agriculture. It was the 


- general sense of the group that such a cham- 


ber should be formed and that into it should 
be brought all of the farm organizations 
which exist in the country. The Government 
was asked by this group to open the public 
domain to returning soldiers and to make 
available for settlement waste and cut over 
lands. 

Other resolutions passed by the farm group 
called for Government aid in the building of 
good roads, standardization of manufacturing 
processes and elimination of needless styles; 
close co-operation of all interests in tiding 
over the readjustment period; Government 
guarantee relative to wheat and other agri- 
cultural products. 

P. G. Holden, of the International Har- 
vester Company, in an address before the 
agricultural group declared the country 
should make itself more independent in the 
production of agricultural commodities. 

Other groups were civic, transportation, 
water power, manufacturing, grain exchanges, 
garment manufacturers, advertising and sell- 
ing, milling, banking, rotary, lawyers, dairy 
products and farm implements. 
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For years the one- 
train-a-day freight, 
and passenger accom- 
modation— lumbering 
along its rusty weed- 
grown right of way 
—has been one of the 
railroad man’s great- 
est problems. 
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Motor Trucks— 
The “Spur Line” Solution 


Railroad “Spur Lines” rarely pay expenses. As gatherers 
of business for the main lines, however, they are sometimes 
impossible to avoid. Yet the traffic gathered by them is turned 
over to the main lines with a deficit attached. 


Motor trucks are the new spur lines, travelling wherever 
roads go. Not only do they haul economically, but they have 
opened up new territory—they feed the railroads with a yield 
formerly unthinkable, taking cargoes direct to the main lines, 
without the spur line’s bill of expense attached. 


In this work of modernizing transportation, Federal depend- 
ability and economy have played no small part. Today the 
largest railway systems in America are using Federal Motor 
Trucks, many of them in large fleets. 


Federal service has thus made the Federal a permanent fix- 
ture in the nation’s commercial fabric, an efficient solution for 
the profit-eating spur line. 


Federal “Traffic News”, a magazine of 
modern motor haulage will be sent free 
on request to responsible executives. 


Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Michigan 


“Return Loads Will Cut 
ae ? a, Your Haulage Costs” 
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Making the Highways 
Smooth for Commerce 


Highway transport is called upon to play a more and more important 


part in the commercial life of America. The swift and economical dis- 
tribution of our goods depends upon our roads. 


Here is felt the service of the tank car—the carrier of asphalt, binder and 
oil. It enters into the life, comfort and enjoyment of everyone. 


Standard Tank Cars are adapted to every kind of liquid commodity. 


Their performance records supply convincing evidence that they are a 
consistently economical investment. 


TANK CARS BUILT, REPAIRED AND REBUILT 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Write any office for particulars, specifications, 
blueprints and any engineering information. 


Standard Car Construction Company 


OFFICES i 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 108 South Fourth St. 
Works, Sharon, Pa. 


New York St. Louis 
Woolworth Bldg. Wright Bldg. 








tandard Tank Cars 
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How the “Word” Was 
Conceived 


Livestock interests formed one of the larg- 
est groups attending the congress. A sum- 
mary of the resolutions passed by this group 
js interesting as setting forth what these men 
think. Their very first resolution said: 

“We pledge ourselves to do all we can antil 
conditions have become normal. We had no 
regulations to get where we are; we need none 
to get back. Supply and demand will regulate 
matters.” 

Other resolutions passed by this group de- 
clare that if it should become necessary to 
restrict citizens or business that restriction 
be made effective by law rather than by regu- 
lation or rule; that the railroads should be 
turned back to their owners; that Congress 
should empower the Government to use em- 
bargoes and tariffs to protect American in- 
dustry; that live stock paper should cover 
longer periods and that the minimum price of 
hogs should be maintained at $17.50 until the 
1918 pig crop has been marketed. 

Service to the public and to the country 
was the spirit expressed at meetings of the 
insurance group. C. A. McCotter, of Minne- 
apolis, declared insurance companies should 
educate the public in fire prevention. H. L. 
Ekern, former insurance commissioner of 
Wisconsin, said people should be protected by 
sound companies, whether stock or mutual. 
The group declared for maintenance of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ war risk insurance. 

Members of the building group expressed 
the belief that building prices will come down 
slowly. It was urged that building be started 
immediately, despite high prices, that business 
may be sitmulated and that men may be given 
employment. 


Panama—A Menace or 
Blessing ? 
(Concluded from page 42) 


New Orleans. But with an economic boat 
transportation system plying on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries, the whole 
working in co-ordination with the Valley’s 
railroads, and served by economic terminal 
and warehouse facilities, the Valley, for the 
first time in its trade career, will enjoy the 
immensely valuable opportunity of using its 
own natural ports and its own trade chan- 
nels of low natural resistance. 

The Mississippi Valley Waterways Associ- 
ation was formed as a medium through which 
the people of the Mississippi Valley could 
make common cause. As a result there are 
now Federal boat lines successfully operating 
on the upper and lower Mississippi and on 
the Warrior River to and from New Orleans. 

Last month, at New Orleans, we organized 
the Mississippi Valley Association as a strong 
and practical medium through which the 
people of the Valley can make common cause 
in all matters affecting the broad, general in- 
terests of the region lying between the east 
and west mountain ranges, Canada and the 
Gulf. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is now 
promoting the formation of one or more great 
overseas trading companies and a great for- 
eign trade bank, all to be owned and con- 
trolled by the Mississippi Valley. 

Until we shall have developed our easy 
grade short haul north and south transporta- 
tion channels, the Panama Canal will be a 
menace instead of a blessing to the Mississippi 


Valley. 
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At Every Corner Of Your Business— 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOKS 


ENERAL facts, details in item, comprehensive surveys, 
(5 concise reports,—you want to get at them all with the 

greatest possible economy of time, labor and cost. 
Every one of these recording requirements is anticipated in 
the National Blank Book Line; you have only to choose the 
particular book that best suits your individual purpose and 
pocketbook. This remarkable variety of accounting and 
recording equipment is offered in both Bound and Loose Leaf 
styles. 


Scientifically planned, tested and constructed, National Blank 
Books meet every requirement of modern business; they are 
convenient, durable, up-to-date, with a wide range of prices, 
—they are the “Utmost in Value.” 


Your stationer will gladly help you systema- 
tise your business with “Nationals”. Ask him 


BOUND BOOKS AND LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 























NEW YORK CITY 


BERTHIERVILLE, CANADA LONDON 
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The Ounce of Prevention 
(Cencluded from page 20) 


insure as nearly as may be possible fair deal- 
ing? 

It is true that prior to the outbreak of the 
war the world presented a network of com- 
mercial treaties, but unfortunately these 
treaties did not contain either the terms or 
the foundations for a general commercial 
policy calculated to appeal to the fair-minded- 
ness and intelligence of all nations. Their 
scope was narrow and their objects fell far 
short of the real necessities. These treaties 
themselves contained, in many instances, fea- 
ture of rank discrimination and retaliation 
and were in no broad sense designed as a code 
of commercial ethics. The result has been 
that no redress for any injuries or complaints 
arising from the various acts and methods 
contended could be had except by arbitration 
mutually agreed to now and then or by an 
appeal to the slow, uncertain, and wholly un- 
satisfactory agencies which diplomacy has of- 
fered. 

The war has broken the mass of com- 
mercial treaties formerly existing between the 
belligerent countries and besides, several na- 
tions are now proposing to abrogate these 
treaties existing with allied or neutral coun- 
tries, with a view to the establishment of na- 
tional trade policies calculated to promote 
greater commercial development. This is a 
stage at which every commercial nation might 
well begin with a clean slate. 

There will be, now that the war is ended, a 
readjustment of tariffs everywhere offering a 
strong incentive to the renewal of tariff wars. 


. Every nation will be disposed to adopt all the 


accustomed devices and methods calculated to 
give each some commercial advantage through 
preference or other means not justifiable ex- 
cept upon the theory that other countries are 
doing likewise. Many nations have already 
prepared to protect themselves either by 
means of primitive surtaxes or by retaliation 
in kind or by prohibition of commercial inter- 


course. 


Peace Conference Should Prohibit 


[T is of paramount importance, therefore, 

from every viewpoint, that the present 
Peace Conference should incorporate, or cause 
to be prescribed, certain prohibitions by which 
both individuals and nations shall be gov- 
erned in their international financial and com- 
mercial activities, thereby eliminating as many 
of the trouble-making policies to which the 
world has been accustomed as it may be pos- 
sible to agree upon. 

There is such a wealth of aggravated cases 
and incidents illustrating in almost innumer- 
able ways the objectionable, dangerous and 
unfair trade practices that have been so com- 
mon, it makes one almost despair of the fu- 
ture peace of the world to contemplate a re- 
sumption of these deplorable and war-breed- 
ing policies. Every intelligent citizen in every 
country should feel keenly the great lesson of 
experience and lend his influence in a reforma- 
tion of these international practices. 

I do not contend that all hurtful practices 
can be abolished by common agreement among 
the nations but I do believe that it would be 
most wise and feasible at this time for the 
governments of the various commercial na- 
tions to enter into an agreement defining what 
their most enlightened joint judgment would 
suggest with respect to the term “fair trade” 
and eliminating and abandoning by mutual 
consent the principal and more vicious devices. 

This action undoubtedly would greatly 


minimize these activities and doubtless would 
bring forth the abandonment of most of them. 

A method of arbitration, already success- 
fully tried out in a small way between the 
Argentine and the United States, would solve 
most controversies arising among traders and 
business men. Either an international organi- 
zation constituted for the purpose of investi- 
gating and deciding when acts are in violation 
of “fair trade” as defined, together with agen- 
cies provided by other nations to retaliate if 
necessary, as suggested by President Wilson, 
on an efficient arbitration tribunal would af- 
ford a remedy. 

In any event, there should be some perma- 
nent workable agency. Others more desirable 
doubtless could be worked out. The world 
cannot hope to embark upon an era of per- 
manent peace unless it first makes up its mind 
to the abandonment of some of the underlying 
causes of most of the wars of the past. 


Our Book of Doom 


DOOMSDAY BOOK of a new sort has 

been produced by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. It approximates 500 pages in length 
and sets out the names of the enemy concerns 
that have been found in the United States. 
Incidentally, the Custodian thinks his efforts 
have been without real cost to the country; 
for the amount of income taxes which were 
being evaded, and which he brought to light 
for the Treasury to collect, exceeded the ex- 
pense of his office by $600,000. Besides, he 
turned some of the concerns to war work, and 
had them produce $30,000,000 of supplies. 

The record proceeds by chapters, and in- 
dividual industries have such importance that 
they have chapters to themselves. There is a 
chapter on wireless, another on magnetos, a 
third upon coal-tar colors, and still another 
on the fur trade, in which we were so good- 
hearted as to send even our native furs to 
Germany, and buy them back at a cost to 
ourselves and an advantage to Leipzig. 

All manner of thixgs have happened to 
German interests in the United States. The 
German part in a company controlling pat- 
ents for use in locomotives has been sold to 
the Railroad Administration. A munitions 
plant, which had a devious career in aid of 
Germany, ceased being picturesque and be- 
came useful when it was commandeered by 
the War Department. Ninety-seven patents 
granted to Germans for radiotelegraphy have 
been transferred to the. Navy Department. 
Even the French firm, the name of which ap- 
peared upon champagne bottles, got into 
trouble through circumstances that are sufh- 
ciently sad; for one member was interned in 
France as dangerous to his own country, an- 
other went to Germany to live, and the third 
became a German officer. 

The Custodian, it seems, has a care for 
small things, as well as blocks of timberland 
such as the tract of 150,000 acres he discov- 
ered in Florida. Accordingly, he sets down 
with solemnity the record of some beer casks 
which were enemy-owned and realized 28 
cents, some typewriter tapes that fetched 
$9.37, thirty six dollars’ worth of cotton 
thread, and a lot of other odds and ends which 
remind us that commerce and industry are 
not always spelled in ciphers extending to six 
places. 

The Custodian’s new book contains a deal 
of comfort for Americans who have claims 
against Germany and who have been wonder- 
ing if they would have to wait for payment 
until Germany makes up its own mind about 
the variety of government it likes best. The 
State Department has hinted that American 
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claimants may get immediate reimbursement 
from the funds the Custodian has collected, 
Presumably the German owners of Ameri- 
can property that has been liquidated can then 
look to their government,—and do the 
waiting. 


Putting the Diplomat to Work 


"COMMERCIAL DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE would have been a decided 
misnomer not so very long ago. The gentle- 
men of the diplomatic service usually had no 
great taste for business, and business-minded 
gentlemen, of the same nationality may-hap, 
had an apparently ineradicable aversion for 
the diplomats. 

But new seasons demand new fashions, and 
this is certainly a new season in world affairs, 
By way of trying out a new style, the British 
government has evolved, through its Overseas 
Trade Department, a commercial diplomatic 
service. England considers that it has taken 
the next step beyond its former commercial 
attache service and has appointed commercial 
secretaries and commercial counsellors to its 
embassies and legislations. Having done this, 
it presumably will watch with some trepida- 
tion to discover whether diplomacy or busi- 
ness gains the ascendancy. 

If the business end of the new service fails 
to become prominent, British manufacturers 
will not be at fault. They seem to intend to 
have men on the spot to see that the commer- 
cial diplomats live up to their business oppor- 
tunities. About 1,100 British firms and 170 
trade organizations, associated in the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and in the British 
Manufacturers Corporation, have entered 
upon a plan for having a representative in 
each important foreign market, who will re- 
port upon trade conditions and seek to ad- 
vance the interests of members. At the same 
time, branch offices of the association will be 
opened in British centers. The benefits of 
this scheme will be open to British manufac- 
turers for a yearly fee of $500. 


A Key Industry Knocks at the Farm Gate 


POTASH has had much attention upon 
the front page of war-time newspapers, 
Having potash to sell, the Germans tried to 
fix in our minds the idea that German potash 
is a sine qua non for our agricultural ex- 
istence. Like many other shibboleth, this no- 
tion was put to the test, and American potash 
was actually produced and found to be as 
efficacious as any other kind. But the Ameri- 
can farmer is now in the attitude of thought- 
fully rubbing his chin and saying he would 
like to think about his part in the matter. 

Perhaps prices are at the root of the situa- 
tion. At any rate, potash and the farmer 
are ‘for the present holding each other at 
arm’s length. Before the war, we used a 
million tons a year, and now we have devel- 
oped a domestic production of 250,000 tons, 
and a deal of it is lying in warehouse. Ne- 
braska brine lakes now yield 50,000 tons 
a year of “actual” potash, Searles Lake 
24,000 tons, wastes in the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol 1,500, alunite around 4,000, 
cement dust about 1,200, and so on. The 
plants that used kelp were before the armis- 
tice turning out potash at a rate of 5,000 
tons a year for powder, but have already 
ceased operation because of high costs. 

The question at the moment is whether our 
lands will again this year go without their 
ration of potash and a new domestic industry 
at the same time be set back. In more senses 
than one there is clearly a readjustment prob- 
lem here. 
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re You Getting the Most 
From Your Trucks? 


Give “Ship by Truck” a Broader Meaning in Your Own Fleet 


By Harvey S. Firestone, President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


substitutes for horse-drawn vehicles, the sooner you will 
obtain the broader, more important, more valuable returns 
from motor trucking. 
You can and should exact duties from your trucks that are 
entirely beyond the capabilities of horse-and-wagon transportation. 
Apply the “Ship by Truck” idea to your own fleet. Give 
your trucks new transportation duties, a wider radius, special re- 
sponsibilities that no other transportation method can assume. 
In the far West trucks are forcing their way into the forests 
and with the aid of trailers bearing out the logs to the mills. Tim- 
bermen have reported as high as 50% saving over any other 
method of logging. This is only one of a long list of truck activi- 
ties in the lumber industry. 
The freight embargoes of the War taught a wholesome les- 
son. They showed business men new, unsuspected uses for trucks. 
For example, a large eastern corset manufacturer used his 
trucks to solve stringent labor conditions. 
The town in which his factory is located was a center of 
munition work. When labor costs became prohibitive he opened 


plants in three neighboring towns at distances of 23, 30 and 40 
miles. Labor was obtained in these communities at much more 


ay HE sooner you realize that your trucks are more than 


reasonable rates. Raw materials were transported from the factory 
warehouse to these new plants by truck. The return load was 
made up of finished or partly finished goods. 

The promptness and low cost of haulage between these four 
plants enabled him to continue business profitably in the face of 
serious labor shortage. : 
Trucks have proved invaluable in the last year in moving 
labor from the towns to the fields during the rush of harvesting. : 
Truck haulage between plants located in different cities is 
rapidly coming to the fore as a means of speeding manufacture, 
relieving labor conditions, reducing raw-material stocks and lend- 
ing needed assistance to the overburdened railroads. 

“Ship by Truck.” 

The power of the idea lies in the universal adaptability of 
this new method of transportation. 


Set your mind to the problem of extending the usefulness of | 


your truck or truck fleet. Get the values that other truck owners 
have proved can be obtained. Consult your Chamber of Com- 
merce and Return Loads Bureau as to the latest developments in 
trucking. 

Don’t let transportation difficulties reduce the high manu- 
facturing efficiency of your plant. 


“Ship by Truck.” 




















Reproduction of photograph of truck owned by Fred Johnson, Portland, Ore. 


Half The Truck Tonnage 
of America is Carried on 


Firestone TIRES 
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GMC Trucks Serving 
200 Lines of Business 


The use of GMC Trucks in more than 200 lines of 
business has a significance that is best explained by 
referring to the outstanding features of the trucks 
themselves. 


To begin with, six standard sizes, ranging from 3, 
tons to 5 tons, when equipped with suitable bodies, 
are adaptable to the widest differences in weight 
and character of load. 


Then, so large is the factor of safety that in handling 
such a wide variety of goods as 200 lines of busi- 
ness represent, GMC Trucks have proved universal- 
ly dependable. 


Again, from the standpoint of power and general 
roadability GMC chassis units are so judiciously 


TRUCKS 


f- 


FS aid 


rated and proportioned as to perfectly balance the 
engineering plan. 

Everywhere in the mechanical make-up of every 
GMC Truck there is a big reserve factor—more 
power, more gear strength, greater chassis flexi- 


bility than may ever be needed. 


These are a few of the more important points on 
which are based the selections of GMC Trucks in 


more than 200 lines of business. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
(458) 
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Cold Feet and Business Future 
By GALBRAITH MILLER, JR. 
President of International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers 


OR some reason business has always 
tees shy and hesitating in the face of 

any fundamental changes. It has always 
seemed to me to be one of the axioms of trade 
—‘“‘whenever anything different occurs— 
stop!” 

When war broke out in 1914 we all stopped, 
although experience had shown that war in- 
evitably causes great industrial activity and 
high prices. And we didn’t begin again until 
absolutely forced to do so by the demands for 
war materials. Again when peace came we 
stopped and now we are all wondering what 
force is going to give us the impetus to start 
again. Self-starters do not seem to be in the 
regular equipment of any business. Almost 
every Presidential election has acted as a 
break on business simply because we had 
learned to believe it should be. Cold feet 
seems to be a spasmodic affliction of business. 

At the first suggestion of any change in the 
way things are being done, men pause in their 
affairs and look around to see what the other 
fellows are doing. 

The other fellows are doing some looking 
on their own account and then everything 
stops—except the looking. Buyers become in- 
different and sellers anxious. Lower prices 
are offered as a bait, the cut first being in the 
profits of the seller. A reduced volume of 
business increases overhead which means that 
reductions in fixed labor charges must be 
made. Further reductions in prices do not 
serve to stabilize anything as the buyers lose 
whatever courage they had when they see 
values crumbling. Instead of creating busi- 
ness, price cutting has entirely the opposite 
effect. Soon complete demoralization sets in 
and bad times are upon us. President Wilson 
was pretty nearly correct when he said that 
bad times were largely psychological. 

Granting this to be true as regards the 
present emergency, can’t we reason ourselves 
out of the ungrounded fears that have so 
chilled not only our feet but pretty nearly our 
whole anatomy? 

The present waiting policy is wrong. 

There was no indication in November at 
the time the armistice was signed that busi- 
ness was stopping up. The consumer was 
buying—and buying liberally and is doing so 
even now. The retailer has not become balky. 
He had the biggest trade he had ever known; 
his stocks were not large and are not even 
today adequate to meet his trade demands. 

Many jobbers openly boasted that they 
would break the market, seemingly forget- 
ting that by bringing down the market, they 
were depreciating their own stocks and those 
of their customers. Their plan met with suc- 
cess and the market broke and with the break 
went all confidence. Now many of those who 
played are praying for a rise in prices as they 
feel that that alone will lend stability to con- 
ditions. Yet they that pray have not the cour- 
age to play the game from the other angle and 
pitch in and buy and by so doing start industry 
in motion once more. Instead of crying at con- 
ditions, for which they are largely respon- 
sible—let these operators make the most of 
the prices they have been able to establish and 
let them become bulls and buy. 

The moment that a buying movement be- 
gins, then will prices rise. With prices on the 
upward turn, then will the retailer operate. 
The consumer has not yet quit and is in fact 
buying without regard to price. 

I wish I could carry this message to every 
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As Business 


Mobilizes for Peace— 


New Difficulties and New Problems Beset 
Us, and the Call is For Guidance to a 
Unity of Purpose and Action 


HEN President Wilson was 

\ \ asked for a Reconstruction 

Commission, he waved his hand 
and told Tumulty to tell the country 
that it could do no better than trust to 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
American business man. 

The war record of American business 
earned the compliment,—but we must 
not blind ourselves to the still greater 
problem of peace. 

Great as was the 


This guidance it is the responsibility 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to provide; and it is providing it 
through its official magazine, THe Na- 
TIon’s Business. Month by month the 
leading personalities in business and 
government are telling in THE NaTIon’s 
Business what they are doing, why they 
are doing it, and what the effect upon 
business will be. 

Tue Nation’s Business is regularly 
made up of articles 











accomplishment of 
American business in 
war, its task was, 
after all, plain; it was 
to get things done 
and over there. The 
only problem was 
“how”,—and “how” 


Start or renew your 
subscription for the | 

_ Nation’s Business by 
the coupon below. 


and features from the 
most important men 
in business and gov- 
ernment. The sub- 
jects discussed are 
those which vitally 
concern every man 
whose success rests 





has never daunted the a upon accurate knowl- 
American business Your subscrip tion edge of conditions and 
man ! will begin with the tendencies in business 


Our problem is no 
longer to get things 
done, but to know 
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and government. 
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whether or not to do 

them. Not production, but curtailment 
of production; not action, but inaction; 
not “how”, but “whether”, are the issues 
which confront us today,—and harass- 
ing and perplexing issues they are. 

So it is of high moment that Ameri- 
can business be accurately and promptly 
informed of the new developments 
which are taking place in commerce, in- 
dustry and finance, and which bear upon 
business in its national phase in the dif- 
ficult and uncertain days ahead. 


your hand is read by 
85,000 other business executives who re- 
ceive it because they view the relations 
that exist between business and gov- 
ernment as a matter of particular mo- 
ment to them. 

If you are not already a subscriber 
for Tue Nation’s Business, or if your 
subscription has expired, the coupon be- 
low will make sure of the monthly re- 
ceipt of the business information and 
inspiration which it is the NaTIon’s 
Business’ job to provide. 


























CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me THE Nation’s Business for one year. 
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—where your money 
works 24 hours 


every day 


Everywhere— from factories, 
mines, homes, transportation 
lines, quarries and farms—comes 
the demand for power upon the 
modern public utility plant in 
constant, money earning flow. 


Such earning power is neces- 
sarily stable. Today these earn- 
ings are increasing, due to higher 
rates granted, operating costs re- 
duced and new business secured. 


The securities of these com- 
panies, in which this house has 
specialized for the major part of 
our 18 years as Investment Bank- 
ers, are universally regarded as 
among the safest known. 


Our monthly “Bond Topics” 
gives a selected list of these 
bonds and notes, which should 
show a future enhancement on 
prices now obtaining, and to- 


fon 5% to 734% 


We will gladly send you 
YOUR copy free on re- 
quest for Booklet N 200. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


or quit business entirely. To hold back—to 
be a slacker is unpatriotic. We bought Lib- 
erty Bonds at par, knowing that the market 
was below par—but we did that for our coun- 
try’s sake—let’s do the same thing again in a 
different way. Let’s keep our factories going 
at full blast—let’s prepare for the good times 
that our preparation alone can bring—let’s 
not let the rest of the world see a broken 
down America! 





Resale Prices Bobs Up Again 


RAL PRICES are a subject of which | 
the Supreme Court cannot rid itself. | 
About once a year it now gets a case involv- | 


ing manufacturers’ attempts to protect their 


markets through the device of insisting that | 


for their products jobbers and retailers should 
keep to the prices the manufacturers set. 


Until 1913, to be sure, the Supreme Court | = 
did not have to bother its head about resale | = 
prices, for the very good reason that every- | 


body acquiesced in the conclusion of the judge 
in a lower court, who, before he quit the bench 


for other activities that brought him to the | 


Presidency, declared that manufacturers could 
rightly indicate resale price. Eventually, how- 


ever, a recalcitrant druggist who prospered | 


on “cut rates” went to the Supreme Court 
about his troubles with the maker of a prod- 


uct which originated in Germany, and sur- | 
prised everyone by getting a decision in his | 


favor. 


in suits between private litigants, until in the 
spring of 1918 it avowed it could imagine no 
complication upon which it had not passed. 


In its opinion, the possibilities of legal pro- | 


cedure over resale prices were exhausted. 
In fact, criminal prosecution remained, and 


the Department of Justice has tried it. A| = 
manufacturer of toilet preparations was in- | 


dicted on the charge of violating the Sherman 
Act in that its arrangements with dealers, 


backed up by its refusal to sell to those | = 


who departed from the prices it announced, 
amounted to a combination to restrain trade. 
‘ne lower federal court could not see things 
in this light, and the Attorney General ap- 
pealed. Thus, the Supreme Court, after 
concluding it had said the final word, discov- 


ers the subject is irrepressible and will shortly | 
have to hand down another decision. This | 


time it has opportunity to engage in an illu- 
minating discussion which may serve to point 


the way for legislatio: by Congress that will | 
set standards to divide legitimate and bene- | 
ficial maintenance of resale prices from prac- | 


tices that are otherwise. 


Our New Spring Clothes 


ERBERT SPENCER, philosophizing on | 
the economy of style, points out that a | 
reader’s energy is divided between getting the | 
meaning of the written word and the making | 
of that meaning his own. If the writing is | 


not clear too much energy is used up in what 


might be called the physical act of reading, | 
thus decreasing the energy remaining for | 


mental assimilation. 

Tue Nation’s Business through its typog- 
raphy and makeup has striven to present what 
it has to say in a way that it would be easy 
to read. Always working to this end we are 
making an experiment this month. Realizing 
that the reflection from the highly glazed 
paper which magazines generally use tires the 
eye, we have had manufactured a special stock 
planned particularly to minimize the energy 
required in the physical act of reading. 

We shall be glad to hear from our readers 
as to what they think of the innovation. 
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\ Today, Modern Offices are Equipped 


with @fGskeee | 


Equipment of the character of GF Allsteel is an essential part of the efficient business office. | 





GF Allsteel gives an office an air of refinement and progressiveness. 


z GF Allsteel equipment is made on the unit system. Standard size sections are combined 
in stacks, conveniently enlarged as the need for space increases. Wydesteel and Unette sections 
intermember, as illustrated, and can be arranged to form interior equipment for GF safes and vaults. 


GF Allsteel is the complete line—safes, tables, filing sections, counter heights, shelving 
= and supplies. GF Allsteel offers protection against fire and carelessness. Records will not be 
| destroyed by rats or vermin. 








No matter what you have to file, GF Allsteel is the economical, convenient and space- 
saving filing equipment. 
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‘old Feet and Business Future | 

By GALBRAITH MILLER, JR. | 
President of International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers 


Fv some reason business has always 


been shy and hesitating in the face of | 
any fundamental changes. It has always | 
seemed to me to be one of the axioms of trade | 
—“whenever anything different occurs— | 
stop!” 

When war broke out in 1914 we all stopped, | 

although experience had shown that war in- | 
evitably causes great industrial activity and | 
high prices. And we didn’t begin again until | 
absolutely forced to do so by the demands for 

war materials. Again when peace came we | 
stopped and now we are all wondering what | 
force is going to give us the impetus to start | 
again. Self-starters do not seem to be in the | 
regular equipment of any business. Almost | 
every Presidential election has acted as a | 
break on business simply because we had | 
learned to believe it should be. Cold feet 

seems to be a spasmodic affliction of business. 

At the first suggestion of any change in the | 

way things are being done, men pause in their | 
affairs and look around to see what the other | 
fellows are doing. | 

The other fellows are doing some looking | 

on their own account and then everything 
stops—except the looking. Buyers become in- 
different and sellers anxious. Lower prices 
are offered as a bait, the cut first being in the 
profits of the seller. A reduced volume of 
business increases overhead which means that 
reductions in fixed labor charges must be 
made. Further reductions in prices do got 
serve to stabilize anything as the buyers lose | 
whatever courage they had when they see 
values crumbling. Instead of creating busi- 
ness, price cutting has entirely the opposite 
effect. Soon complete demoralization sets in 
and bad times are upon us. President Wilson | 
was pretty nearly correct when he said that | 
bad times were largely psychological. 

Granting this to be true as regards the 
present emergency, can’t we reason ourselves 
out of the ungrounded fears that have so 
chilled not only our feet but pretty nearly our 
whole anatomy? 

The present waiting policy is wrong. 

There was no indication in November at 
the time the armistice was signed that busi- 
ness was stopping up. The consumer was 
buying—and buying liberally and is doing so 
even now. The retailer has not become balky. 
He had the biggest trade he had ever known; 
his stocks were not large and are not even 
today adequate to meet his trade demands. 

Many jobbers openly boasted that they 
would break the market, seemingly forget- 
ting that by bringing down the market, they 
were depreciating their own stocks and those 
of their customers. Their plan met with suc- 
cess and the market broke and with the break 
went all confidence. Now many of those who 
played are praying for a rise in prices as they 
feel that that alone will lend stability to con- 
ditions. Yet they that pray have not the cour- 
age to play the game from the other angle and 
pitch in and buy and by so doing start industry 
in motion once more. Instead of crying at con- 
ditions, for which they are largely respon- 
sible—let these operators make the most of 
the prices they have been able to establish and 
let them become bulls and buy. 

_The moment that a buying movement be- 
gins, then will prices rise. With prices on the 
upward turn, then will the retailer operate. 
The consumer has not yet quit and is in fact 
buying without regard to price. 

I wish I could carry this message to every 
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As Business 


Mobilizes for Peace— 


New Difficulties and New Problems Beset 
Us, and the Call 1s For Guidance to a 
Unity of Purpose and Action 


HEN President Wilson was 
asked for a Reconstruction 
Commission, he waved his hand 


and told Tumulty to tell the country 
that it could do no better than trust to 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
American business man. 

The war record of American business 
earned the compliment,—but we must 
not blind ourselves to the still greater 


This guidance it is the responsibility 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to provide; and it is providing it 


through its official magazine, THE Na- 
TIONS Business. Month by month the 
leading personalities in business and 
government are telling in THE NATION’S 


3USINESS what they are doing, why they 
are doing it, and what the effect upon 
business will be. 





problem of peace. Tue Nation’s BusINeEss is regularly 
Great as was the made up of articles 
accomplishment of ” and features from the 
American business in most important men 
war, its task was, Start or renew your in business and gov- 
ernment. The sub- 


after all, plain; it was 





subscription for the 





to get things done ee ig jects discussed are 
and over there. The Nation’s Business by those which vitally 
only problem was the coupon below. concern every man 
“how”’,—and “how” whose success rests 
has never daunted the eee upon accurate knowl- 
American business Your subscription edge of conditions and 
man! will begin with the tendencies in business 
Our problem is no next issue. and government. — 

longer to get things This magazine 

to know which you hold in 


done, but 





whether or not to do 

them. Not production, but curtailment 
of production; not action, but inaction; 
not “how”, but “whether”, are the issues 
which confront us today,—and harass- 
ing and perplexing issues they are. 

So it is of high moment that Ameri- 
can business be accurately and promptly 
informed of the new developments 
which are taking place in commerce, in- 
dustry and finance, and which bear upon 
business in its national phase in the dif- 
ficult and uncertain days ahead. 


your hand is read by 
85,000 other business executives who re- 
ceive it because they view the relations 
that exist between and 
ernment as a matter of particular mo- 
ment to them. 

If you are not already a subscriber 
for THe Nation’s Business, or if your 
subscription has expired, the coupon be- 
low will make sure of the monthly re- 
ceipt of the business information and 
inspiration which it is the NatTIon’s 
Business’ job to provide. 


business gov- 
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—where your money 
works 24 hours 
every day 


Everywhere— from factories, 
mines, homes, transportation 
lines, quarries and farms+—comes 
the demand for power upon the 
modern public utility plant in 
constant, money earning flow. 


Such earning power is neces- 
sarily stable. Today these earn- 
ings are increasing, due to higher 
rates granted, operating costs re- 
duced and new business secured. 


The securities of these com- 
panies, in which this house has 
specialized for the major part of 
our 18 years as Investment Bank- 
ers, are universally regarded as 
among the safest known. 


Our monthly “Bond Topics” 
gives a selected list of these 
bonds and notes, which should 
show a future enhancement on 
prices now obtaining, and to- 
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or quit business entirely. To hold back—to | 


be a slacker is unpatriotic. We bought Lib- 


erty Bonds at par, knowing that the market | 


was below par—but we did that for our coun- 


| try’s sake—let’s do the same thing again in a | 


different way. Let’s keep our factories going 
at full blast—let’s prepare for the good times 
that our preparation alone can bring—let’s 


not let the rest of the world see a broken | 


down America! 





Resale Prices Bobs Up Again 


i ESALE PRICES are a subject of which | 


the Supreme Court cannot rid _ itself. 
About once a year it now gets a case involv- 
ing manufacturers’ attempts to protect their 
markets through the device of insisting that 
for their products jobbers and retailers should 


| keep to the prices the manufacturers set. 


Until 1913, to be sure, the Supreme Court 
did not have to bother its head about resale 
prices, for the very good reason that every- 
body acquiesced in the conclusion of the judge 


| in a lower court, who, before he quit the bench 


for other activities that brought him to the 
Presidency, declared that manufacturers could 
rightly indicate resale price. Eventually, how- 
ever, a recalcitrant druggist who prospered 
on “cut rates” went to the Supreme Court 
about his troubles with the maker of a prod- 
uct which originated in Germany, and sur- 
prised everyone by getting a decision in his 
favor. 

Thereupon, different phases of the problem 
in succession came before the Supreme Court 
in suits between private litigants, until in the 
spring of 1918 it avowed it could imagine no 
complication upon which it had not passed. 
In its opinion, the possibilities of legal pro- 
cedure over resale prices were exhausted. 

In fact, criminal prosecution remained, and 
the Department of Justice has tried it. A 
manufacturer of toilet preparations was in- 


dicted on the charge of violating the Sherman | 


Act in that its arrangements with dealers, 
backed up by its refusal to sell to those 
who departed from the prices it announced, 
amounted to a combination to restrain trade. 
The lower federal court could not see things 
in this light, and the Attorney General ap- 
pealed. Thus, the Supreme Court, after 
concluding it had said the final word, discov- 
ers the subject is irrepressible and will shortly 
have to hand down another decision. This 
time it has opportunity to engage in an illu- 
minating discussion which may serve to point 


the way for legislation by Congress that will | 


set standards to divide legitimate and bene- 


ficial maintenance of resale prices from prac- | 


tices that are otherwise. 





Our New Spring Clothes 
Py Eesest SPENCER, philosophizing on 


the economy of style, points out that a 
reader’s energy is divided between getting the 
meaning of the written word and the making 
of that meaning his own. If the writing is 
not clear too much energy is used up in what 
might be called the physical act of reading, 
thus decreasing the energy remaining for 
mental assimilation. 

Tue Nation’s Business through its typog- 
raphy and makeup has striven to present what 
it has to say in a way that it would be easy 
to read. Always working to this end we are 
making an experiment this month. Realizing 
that the reflection from the highly glazed 
paper which magazines generally use tires the 
eye, we have had manufactured a special stock 
planned particularly to minimize the energy 
required in the physical act of reading. 

We shall be glad to hear from our readers 
as to what they think of the innovation. 
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\ Today, Modern Offices are Equipped | a 
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Equipment of the character of GF Allsteel is an essential part of the efficient business office. 
GF Allsteel gives an office an air of refinement and progressiveness. 
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GF Allsteel equipment is made on the unit system. Standard size sections are combined ; 
in stacks, conveniently enlarged as the need for space increases. Wydesteel and Unette sections oa 
intermember, as illustrated, and can be arranged to form interior equipment for GF safes and vaults. 


GF Allsteel is the complete line—safes, tables, filing sections, counter heights, shelving Beil 
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No matter what you have to file, GF Allsteel is the economical, convenient and space- 
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War’s Tips to British Business 


3attle hazards drove England to organize her industries 
on a national scale—with science an active partner 


By GEORGE T. BYE 


London Representative of The Nation’s Business 


HE reorganization of British indus- 
tries, following their complete devotion 
to the necessities of war, as summed 
up at the end of this year, promises much 
more than a restoration to pre-war condi- 
tions. 
To understand what is being undertaken, 
it is necessary to understand the peculiari- 
ties of British industry in the days be- 


Under this department has been placed the 
National Physical Laboratory, at Tedding- 
ton, near London. The National Laboratory 
fills the functions of the American Bureau of 
Standards at Washington. It is the purpose 
to place the testing and experimental equip- 
ment of the laboratory at the disposal of the 
associations of industries. 


duralumin and light steels, it became neces- 
sary for Britain to produce these substances 
quickly for the great variety of war uses. 
The Laboratory’s metallurgics department, in 
extraordinary time, surpassed German sci- 
ence as represented in the metal found in 
latest German airplanes, air ships and other 
war apparatus. It is said that British light 
alloys now equal any in the world. 





fore the nation’s call to arms. Manu- 
facturing was relentlessly competitive. 
If one plant achieved an improvement 
in machinery, the discovery of an ex- 
peditious method, these were things to 
be kept in darkest secrecy. 

There were no associations of in- 
dustries serving to circulate the knowl- 
edge of inventions, accidental or the re- 
sult of experiment, for the general good. 
The manufacturers had no common 
meeting ground, though they occasion- 
ally saw each other at lectures of sci- 
entific societies. If they read papers 
at these meetings they took extravagant 
care not to hint at their “trade secrets,” 
or trends in industry in which they 
hoped to be solitary leaders. 

War changed all this. The war has 


wonders of science. 
laboratories! 
this fact to America. 
She sent experts here to study our Bureau 
of Standards. She, too, has a story of war 
inspiration to tell. Here is an interesting 
fragment of it—-THE EDITOR. 


The metallurgical department is now 





Pilgrimages of Progress 


HE December number of The Nation’s 

Business told how the practical magi- 
cians at the Bureau of Standards help the 
American business man to capitalize the 
There are profits in 
The war hugely advertised 
England too is on. 


vigorously exerting itself in the field 
of heavier metals, including brass, hav- 
ing attained nearly all it hoped to attain 
in light alloys. When I made my visit 
several pieces of a boiler, that had blown 
‘up and killed eight men, were being ex- 
amined for the maker in order that the 
cause of the weakening of the metal 
might be learned. The method is to 
study the surface of broken bits, after 
they have been highly polished, and to 
subject them to various tests. A small 
fixed charge is exacted for all private 
work. 

In the new order of organized Brit- 
ish industrialism the laboratory is to 
lead the way into broader fields. And 
in addition to the duties that war left 





with it, the laboratory continues to con- 





more benevolent aspects than is gener- 
ally imagined. It served to show 
American industries that many of them were 
banded together in unrelated societies that at 
once began to jostle and interfere with each 
other when summoned for concerted action; 
it served to convince British manufacturers 
of the grave national mistake of not being 
mutually helpful. 

War compelled a pooling of facilities, and 
a standardization of effort. The directing 
center was the government. The Minister 
of Munitions became a directorate for as- 
sociations of industries, and he brought 
manufacturers into his council chamber, often 
as deputy associates but largely in their old 
capacity of managers of factories. All pro- 
ductive power of Britain was for the first 
time merged. 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


N AKERS met and advised each other. 
L They not only disclosed all their trade 
secrets, but voted to choose the best methods. 
Everything was done for the national good. 
Each exerted himself to the utmost, not in the 
immediate interest of his own factory, but 
for the greater and better output of all. 
The benefits were at once apparent. Why 
not carry on the associations of industries 
after the war, so that British makers of auto- 
mobiles, tools, woolen goods, everything, 
might continue to band together, to present 
a common front to foreign competition in the 
markets at home and abroad! 

The formation of these societies is now 
going on, both at the volition of makers and 


at the direct instigation of the Department: 


of Scientific and Industrial Research, a new 
government bureau. 


Really the laboratory has always been 
available for industrial research, either at 
the call of industries or firms. It has set- 
tled many problems in metallurgy, aircraft, 
construction engineering, shipbuilding, elec- 
tricity, the making of optical instruments, 
and in other equally important fields. 

In the course of time the laboratory hopes 
to put out finer optical glass than Germany 
ever produced, relieving the heavy pressure 
of Teuton domination in this industry. Ger- 
man makers had the powerful help of gov- 
ernment subsidies to enable them to win 
and hold pre-eminence in optical goods and 
lenses of all descriptions. What they achieved 
was not really a secret formula, or the dis- 
covery of new substances to add to the glass. 
The Germans gained experience and skill by 
much experimentation, perfecting their glass 
painfully step by step. It is through this 
tedious research that the Teddington labora- 
tory is now toiling for the benefit of British 
optical industry. 

The Bureau of Standards is also making a 
study of optical glass. A piece of its produc- 
tion was recently sent by the Bureau to its 
associate institution, the British Laboratory, 
showing what had been accomplished to date. 
The British Laboratory had attained an 
equivalent result and was experimenting to 
remove certain cavities in the “ore.” Success 
was finally reached. The American bureau 
had put an improved product to use in the 
manufacture of fine glass, with unusually 
brilliant results. 

German metallurgists had attained supre- 
macy in the making of light alloys because of 
apathy in the British metal industry. When 
war cut off the supply of German aluminum, 


trol British standards, keeping out a 
stern eye for such old offenders as the short 
bushel and the light pound. 


Our Foreign Born 
ONE of the great factors in holding and 


extending overseas business for England 
is the vast number of its subjects that choose 
permanent careers in distant ports. Many a 
Britisher coming to Shanghai, lives there all 
his life, dies, and is buried under the trees of 
the Bubbling Well Cemetery. His sons, born 
in China, carry on his business there. 

Formerly the American went to the East 
with the intention of making enough in a few 
years to return home and retire on. ‘That 
idea is passing. There are about 7,000 Amer- 
icans in China now. A step towards perma- 
nency has been taken in Shanghai where a 
movement is under way for an American 
school of collegiate standing to be erected 
there. In commenting on this, Millard’s Re- 
view Says: 

“In all China in both missionary and business 
communities there are approximately 1,200 
children of school age. These children ar 
scattered around in small private schools, in 
Chinese schools, some are in boarding schools 
away from parental influence in America and 
elsewhere; and some are in French schools 
and some are in British schools. The point 
is that they are not being educated in accord- 
ance with American educational ideals, re- 
gardless of the excellence of other institutions 
they may be attending. 

“America has cast her lot with the other 
nations of the world. She gave her blood and 
treasure for an ideal. The job just begins 


when the Peace documents are signed.” 
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Where the Middle West Stands 


The attitude taken by this great section on 
questions that are puzzling industry may be 
of the highest value to the rest of the nation 


the country for decision problems that 
control the future of the nation. In a 
country such as ours one of the hardest things 
to determine is what Bill Jones and John 
Smith really are thinking. Industrial and 
commercial interests, meeting at Atlantic City 
shortly after the armistice was signed, out- 
lined a reconstruction program which all 
could support. 
The great Middle West, as represented by 
agricultural, industrial, manufacturing, live 
stock, and mining leaders from twenty- 


T HE end of the war has brought before 


provided with assistance to make permanent 
homes when the reconstruction period is 
passed. 


Resumption of Industry 


E do not favor a pause in the industrial 
process to await some future readjust- 
ment of wages and prices of staples. So far 
as public improvements are concerned they 
should be resumed at once. It is better that 
the public should absorb the increased cost, if 


constructed by labor or capital alone, without 
consultation with the other, can reach a solu- 
tion of these difficulties. The remedy can be 
found not by one alone, but car be reached 
only by mutual discussions by both. We be- 
lieve that the employer should study and 
understand the viewpoint of labor; and that 
labor likewise should learn the problems of 
the employer. The public has a right to 
demand that a remedy be found by the in- 
terested parties themselves, so that the enmity 
and hostility of the past will cease, and labor 

and capital shall be partners in industr; 





two states in a recent conference, has 
brought forth a readjustment platform 
containing the composite views of all 
interests. Perhaps in no other way 
could such a poll be taken on public 
opinion of representative men generally 
of the Mid-West as is expressed here 
on such questions as government own- 
ership, the League of Nations, regula- 
tion of business, highways, waterways, 
foreign trade, and merchant marine 
policy. The editor attended this meet- 
ing and was struck by the exceptional 
interest that the great Trans-Missis- 
sippi region is taking in national prob- 
lems. 

We present here the attitude of the 
Mid-West on readjustment: 





In the War’s Wake 


OULD it interest you to know what the 

leading business men of twenty-two robust 
mid-western states have decided in regard to the 
legion of industrial problems that war left behind 
it? We believe that it would. In that belief 
we are presenting here the actidn taken by these 
men on such questions as: 


Freight Differentials | Reemployment of Soldiers 
Resumption of Industry Labor Controversies 
Railroad Ownership Water Transportation 
Pivotal Industries Price Readjustment 
Regulation of Business The League of Nations 


and not enemies. 
Railroads 
WE are opposed to Government 


ownership and operation of the 
railroads. The roads now operated by 
the Government should be returned as 
soon as possible to former private 
ownership and management, subject to 
Government regulation and supervision 
which will prevent the abuses of the 
past and secure to the public the great- 
est good to be derived from economic, 
efficient and co-operative management, 
eliminating restrictive legislation that 
has heretofore hampered much needed 
improvement. 








League of Nations 


Wt endorse the principle of a League of 
Nations. We believe it to be the duty of 
the public men of the United States to co- 
operate in securing the adoption of the moder- 
ate and practical plan presented to the Paris 
Conference. 


Reemployment of Soldiers 


WE believe that both public and private 
'Y agencies should show the same concern 
for the restoration of the discharged soldier 
to his normal place in the economic society 
that was shown in inducting him into the 
military service. One of the prime reasons 
for setting in motion the wheels of trade and 
industry should be to furnish employment for 
those who entered the army and the navy to 
take part in the war, as well as those who 
engaged in unaccustomed war industries and 
are now out of employment. While the re- 
adjustment process is taking place in private 
industry, effort should be made to promote 
public work by the Federal Government and 
by the State and municipalities. 

“In order that the municipalities may be 
enabled to proceed with the work of recon- 
struction that must be met by local assessment 
in the cities we urge the railroad administra- 
tion to recede from its policy of refusing to 
meet such loca! assessments on railroad prop- 
erties in the cities where required by State 
laws. 

We also urge the enactment of Federal 
legislation for the reclamation of the arid and 
waste lands in the public domain and the 


enactment of state laws, whereby the return- - 


ing soldiers may be given employment in the 
preparation of such lands for settlement and 


any should hereafter appear, than that general 
unemployment and consequent disaster and 
social disorder should follow. 

We believe also that the promoters of pri- 
vate construction and business enlargement 
should take heart of courage and should be- 
lieve in the immediate resumption of business 
prosperity in the United States. There is no 
place in the American scheme of things for 
the pessimist or the doubter. Our country 
today leads the world in prosperity. It can 
lose its leadership only by its own faint- 
heartedness. We especially deprecate any 
concerted holding back of construction and 
business resumption for the purpose of forcing 
a reduction in wages or cost of material. 


Good Roads 


OTH as a means of stimulating the re- 

sumption of industry and removing the 
shadow of unemployment from the working 
people and also to serve the broader and 
more permanent purpose of supplementing the 
railroad lines and to develop the inland and 
farm commerce of the country, the work of 
constructing good roads should be promptly 
carried on by the co-operation of the Federal 
and State Governments and local com- 


munities. 
Labor 


HE change in business conditions makes it 

more than ever necessary to establish 
peace and harmony between labor and capital. 
To this end there should be conferences and 
mutual discussions of the difficulties that 
arise. The leading representatives of capital 
and labor should work out this problem to- 
gether. We do not believe that any creed 


Federal Regulations of Business 


URING the period of the war the na- 
tional government found it necessary to 
adopt a policy of regulating concerted action 
in fields of production and distribution of the 
materials necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. These measures were 
often in conflict with the Federal laws passed 
in time of peace. The requirements of the 
period of readjustment demand that certain 
forms of co-operation, possible during the 
war, be continued and enlarged; that the 
contradictions on our statute books be elimi- 
nated by proper legislation, and that there be 
formulated definite standards of general 
business conduct, capitalizing such experi- 
ences of the war as have proven beneficial to 
the public interest. However willing we 
may have been to invest the Government with 
extraordinary powers to meet the exigencies 
of the war, we are opposed to any continu- 
ation and extension of them in times of peace. 
We oppose any system of licensing an\ 
private business and the taking over by the 
Government of the operation of any lines of 
business or industry built up and carried on 
by private initiative. 

We recommend measures to bring about 
conversion of the war risk insurance into 
permanent form in co-operation with com- 
panies organized under existing laws or 
under Federal regulation enacted for that 
purpose. 

In seeking to regulate the business of the 
country the Government should be corrective 
and helpful—not hostile and destructive. 
Where wrongs exist or are suspected, the 
investigations that are necessary to disclose 
and correct them should be carried on along 
broad lines. We deprecate the practice of 
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Somewhere in your manufacturing processes 
you need instruments for indicating, control- 
ling and recording temperature. Whatever 
that process may be, whatever the instrument 
needed to suit your requirement, you will find 
it among the 


Zycos Temperature 
Instruments 


Today every one of the Jos Instruments is ac- 
cepted as a standard for the particular service for 
which it is made, the line is complete in the fullest 
sense of the term 


As for being dependably accurate and enduring in 
service, they have been selected by the most discrimi- 
nating and exacting concerns because of these espe- 
cial qualities. 


Refer to a 2ycos catalog if you have one. If not, we have 
one for you and will send it whenever you say. 


laylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of instruments for in 
dicating, recording and controlling of temperatures, adapted 
to every requirement in manufacturing and industrial opera- 
tions. 
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giving out under Government _ sanction 
charges against business organizations before 
they have been sustained by proof. 


Waterways and Foreign Trade 


WE recognize the vital importance of our 
inland waterways as an integral part of 
our system of transportation, which in the 
past has not served either the traveling public 
nor the movement of freight. We therefore 
urge upon Congress immediate legislation and 
appropriations to improve and extend. these 
highways of commerce so as to afford in 
many sections of the country the most eco- 


BUSINESS 


| 
| 


nomic route from interior points to the sea- | 


board. 


We especially urge the immediate develop- | 


ment of the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries as constituting the chief inland water- 
way system of the country. 

We urge the enactment of laws and regu- 
lations to improve foreign trade conditions. 

We hope that overseas commerce will, to 
as great an extent as possible, be carried in 
vessels of American registry. 


We urge the | 


return to their owners of all vessels com- | 


mandeered by the Government, as soon as 
their service can be dispensed with. 


We | 


recommend that the vessels built by the Emer- | 


gency Fleet Corporation of the United States 


Shipping Board should, under suitable condi- 
tions, be turned over to private operation. 
We hold it is essential that the Government 
absorb as a part of the cost of the war the 
additional cost of construction caused by war 
conditions and by the necessity of the imme- 
diate création of a great merchant fleet in 
war times. We believe that Congress should 


QM 


A Semi- Monthly 


Review of Export 
Trade Conditions 


summary of develop- 
ments in the United 
States and foreign countries 
affecting American export 
trade is given in our semi- 
monthly publication, 4mer- 


ican Goods and Foreign 
Markets. 


This review, which will be 

sent on request, covers: 
—changing factors af- 
fecting the general 
course of our export 
trade; 


—developments in im- 
portant buying coun- 
tries which promise in- 


immediately address itself to the problem of creased opportunities 

e e finding some method by which our ship for American manu- 

An industrial plant owners can operate vessels flying the Ameri- facturers and _ mer- 
? m can flag in competition with those of other hants: 
built to suit your countries, without lowering the standard of Cc Ss; 

living enjoyed by American seamen. —activities of other 


particular conditions 


HI 
iHl| i 


As an immediate necessity to enable our 
merchants and manufacturers to reach for- 
eign markets in fair competition between 


countries that are seek- 
ing export markets. 


April, 1919 


| different sections of the country and with 
other countries, we urge the United States | 
Railroad Administration to reestablish the 
export and import rates as the same existed 


WAV LIHIL 


in minimum time 


aie Manufacturers and mer- 
at minimum cost 


chants desiring data relat- 


THE 
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is what you get when you employ — 
— our industrial engineering service — 


FRANK D._ 


If you are thinking of building, 
and want the one best plant for 
your purpose, write for our 
booklet “‘A Better Way to 
Build Your New Plant.’’ 


CHASE, 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


645 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Whitehall Building 
NEW YORK 














prior to June, 1918, thus enabling the pro- 
ducers of the country to ship through ports 
that offer the most convenient and expedi- 
tious service. 

To facilitate foreign trade we favor pro- 
visions being made for the handling of foreign 
acceptances by our banking institutions. 

We deprecate any change in the established 
standards of our domestic products which 
will handicap the industry in marketing its 
products under foreign competition. 


Price Readjustment 


HE Government of the United States, in 
keeping its contract with the farmers of 
the country to maintain the price of wheat 
until June, 1920, should arrange, through its 
own agencies, to take over the marketing of 





the entire wheat crop, and should seek by | 
means of generous credits extended to the | 


nations whose food supplies have been depre- 
ciated by the war for the marketing of the 
surplus above home requirements. Whether 
in doing so the Government shall seek to 
impose upon the domestic and foreign con- 
sumers, by means of its control over the 
distribution of the wheat crop and the needs 
of foreign credits, the guaranteed price paid 
to the producers of the wheat crop or shall 


dispose of the crop at a loss, to be charged to - 


the account of the war, must be determined 


a 





ing more specifically to the 
export possibilities of par- 
ticular products, are invited 
to call on our FOREIGN 
TRADE BuREAU for detailed 
information. 


This Bureau collects infor- 
mation relating to foreign 
markets, foreign financial 
and economic conditions, 
export procedure, etc. Its 
facilities are at the disposal, 
without charge, of those in- 
terested. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


$50,000,000 
700,000,000 


Capital and Surplus - 
Resources over - - = 
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{Printing 


AMERICAN business supremacy is the result of fine 


we 





Ure NaN 


ideals, energy and Printer’s Ink. Advertising is the twin of sales- 
manship. Never are they separated. Every business, profession, 
and vocation, uses them both in some form. 


The main-spring of all business is advertising —and 

Printing is the voice that carries the message to its market. You call 

| ‘ upon Printing to establish confidence and good will; to create a desire 
‘ to buy. : 


ME 


PR EECMRR 























: Indeed your Printing is yourself, multiplied to the quan- 
i tity necessary to reach the vast number you can not possibly reach 
bs in person nor through traveling representatives. 
. a National advertising-is a wonderful force to exert when 
— your distribution is country-wide; but first of all—and always—must you 
employ the more intimate appeal of DIRECT ADVERTISING—The 
Strong Right Arm of Business. 
Let your Printed message impress its importance and your own 
personality by its quality—the work of a U. T. A. Master Printer. 
HE EMBLEM SHOWN is the may supply practical advice or counsel 
trade-mark of Master Printers 7 on Direct Advertising, either through 
wherever located, who conduct their his own organization or by co-operation 
business according to the principle of with the Central Advertising Bureau 
fairness, integrity and square dealing, of this Association. Good Printing and 
fostered by the United Typothetae of practical help in its planning may be 
America (International Association of secured by choosing a good Printer— 
Master Printers). equipped to serve—a Printer who has 
The emblem itself is a full assurance 7 se . oe paper ws gene ae, 
; and knows how to use them to your 
that ae Re, agate i will be met in Mark well the Mark! advantage. He will help you with co 
a business-like and satisfactory manner. | s+ention is called to this mark and it an 
emi rlance to all business mon | illustrations, engravings and your ideas 
Every printer who displays this mark —for his “Heart is in his Art.” 
| Let your next work be produced by a U. T. A. Printer 


This Publicity is in co-operation with Paper Manufacturers and Merchants, Manufacturers of Type and Printing Machinery, Engravers and Electrotypers 





(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 






Not Conducted for Profit 


General Offices: Transportation Building 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Mig 
WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


PAINTING EFFICIENCY 
DEPENDS ON THE BRUSH 


Three factors make for high-grade painting— 
AINT, PAINTER AND BRUSH 
Whiting-Adams 
TRaDs VULCAN ARK 
Rubber Cemented 


BRUSHES 


Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard Rub- 

ber, and held in a vise-like grip. Shedding of 

bristles and failure of b: es impossible. 

Guaranteed in every respect. The most ex- 

tensive and best line of brushes in the world. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO. 


690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Ower 108 Years 
and the Largest in the World 




















American Red Cross 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 
44 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEWS SERVICE 
USED CLOTHING 


including shoes, blankets, 
warm underwear, etc. 


WILL BE COLLECTED 
by 
The American Red Cross 
for 
Liberated Countries of Europe 
including 


Northern France Belgium 

Czecho-Slovakia Italy 

Roumania Poland 
Jugo-Slavia 


(including Servia and Montenegro) 
Week of March 24-31, 1919 


These refugees have been in rags 
and almost destitute of clothing for 
several years. In many of the coun- 
tries now, even if clothing could be 
manufactured and paid for, material 
is totally lacking. The need is great 
to a degree that few at home can 
possibly realize. Every garment fur- 
nished will cover a body which other- 
wise would lack proper clothing, and 
each garment furnished will actually 
prevent suffering. 


CoL. HARVEY D. GIBSON, 
Red Cross Representative in Europe. 


Send all bundles to the nearest local 
Red Cross Chapter 
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by conditions that will hereafter arise. As 
nearly as possible the crop should be so 
marketed as to restore the normal basis of 
supply and demand and permit the prices of 
all food products to be determined accord- 
ingly. 

In dealing with the prices of other food 
produced in this country, over which the Gov- 
ernment has exercised a measure of control 
during war conditions, good faith should be 


| shown by the Government toward those who 


respond to its request to increase the supply. 


Pivota! Industries 


THE pivotal industries that came to life or 








were enlarged at the request of the Gov- 
ernment to meet the necessities of war should 
now be protected by proper measures against 
their collapse and ruin because of sudden 
ending of war conditions. 


Agriculture 


WE recommend that the Secretary of 
Agriculture call together representatives 
of organized agricultural bodies for the crea- 
tion of a National Chamber of Agriculture, 
which shall serve as a clearing-house for agri- 
cultural activities, particularly those relating 
to production and marketing. 

We urge upon Congress the immediate 
passage of an amendment to the Federal 
Farm Loan Act increasing the loan limit to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The Farm Bureau organization should be 
increased and supported, and we urge their 
extension wherever possible and their ade- 
quate support by Federal appropriation. 

We recommend uniform sanitary rules and 
regulations to govern the shipment of live- 
stock, so as to protect the states into which 
shipments are made, and at the same time 
incur the minimum of expense and trouble 
to the shipper. So far as possible these rules 
should agree with the rules of shipment laid 
down by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

We believe that the live-stock industry in 
the west would be stimulated by a system of 
long-time credits on breeding stock. 

In the semi-arid regions of the Trans- 
Mississippi country there are millions of 
acres of land occupied and under cultivation 
where, because of lack of sufficient moisture, 
crop production is uncertain and averages 
approximately one-third of what is possible. 
In these regions sufficient moisture can, by a 
system of canals controlling the flood and 
unused waters now going to waste, be stored 
in the subsoil to supply the deficiency and 
make a reliable crop producing territory. We 
urge that this work be undertaken by the 
Federal Government. 


Water Power 


\ E recommend legislation looking to the 
early development of the water power 
now going to waste on the public domain. 

We'believe that the people of the western 
states should be given the same right to de- 
velop the natural resources of their states 
that has already been exercised by the people 
of the eastern states. 


Freight Rate Differentials 


WE call the attention of Congress and the 
United States Railroad Administration 
to the fact that the advance in freight rates 


| has changed the margin of differentials for- 
merly applying to the shipment of western 
| products, with the practical effect of elimi- 


nating the established eastern markets open 
to the western producer. We urge that dif- 
ferentials applying to shipments west of the 
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Mississippi river be readjusted so as to pro. 
tect established markets. 


Protection of Investors 
WE favor the enactment of rigid Blue sj 
L 


aws for the protection of the inexper. 
enced investor. 
We denounce the exploitation of +h 
owners of liberty bonds by the promoters ¢; 
questionable enterprises. 


Public Utilities 


WE recommend that careful consideratioy 
be given to the present condition of pub! 
utilities which have faced difficult problem 
arising out of the war. We urge that fa: 
treatment be given these companies so as ¢ 
enable them to avoid bankruptcy and to rep. 
der efhcient service. We deplore the treat. 
ment now generally accorded them by ¢! 
regulating agencies of the local government, 


Federal Budget System 

WE recommend that a budget system }: 

inaugurated by the Federal Governmen: 
and that all disbursement of funds be mad 
under such a system. 

Americanization 

W E recommend the extension of the Ame:- 

icanization campaign so as to include a 


portions of the country in which foreign 
influence still prevails. 


Law and Order 
NT EVER in the life of this Nation has it 


+ been more essential that law and order 
be maintained in our communities. We, 

















¢ 


therefore, denounce the efforts of agitators, | 
I. W. W. and Bolsheviki to stir up differ- f 
ences between groups of our people, and we 


urge all national and state authorities to take 
every lawful means to suppress such agita- 
tion and so far as possible to rid the countr 
of that class of person. 
mend Mayor Ole Hanson of Seattle and the 


We earnestly com- | 


. i. 
loyal leaders of labor for their strong stand | 


in behalf of law and order and honest Ameri- 
canism. 


Permanent Organization 


O carry along the work inaugurated bh 

this Congress, we recommend that a per- 
manent organization be formed, consisting 0! 
a committee of seven members, to be p- 
pointed by the Chairman. 


A Peace Conference 
of Business Men 


ITHIN the next few months the 
American people will be called upon to 
decide upon some of the largest ques 
tions that have confronted the nation since 1s 
birth. There are before the country pro’- 
lems not only of the greatest international in- 
port, but those also in the manner of whost 
solution lies the direction of our future pol- 
icies with respect to domestic affairs. 
It is desirable that the legislative branch 0! 
our government, soon to be called together 
into extraordinary session, be given the bene- 
fit of the views of every class that makes UP 
our national life. In no other way can Cot- 
gress know that it is fulfilling the will of the 
people. And in no other way can a composite 
expression be found of the views of all the d- 
verse elements that make up the country. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, made up of more than 1,100 trade and 
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The “Laying On” Of Hands 
Brought Up-to-Date 


“FT AYING ON” of the hands is as old as the hills, but it remained for this 
generation of business men to develop the “laying on” of hands to em- 
brace actual contact with the major part of a continent. 


There isn’t a city of size in the United States or Canada that is not literally 
under the hand of the manufacturer—that cannot be exploited in Aladdin 
fashion over night—that cannot be reached as clearly and more emphatically 
than by spoken words, reached everywhere with identical message, at the same 
moment. 


The Poster is the elaboration of the development of all forms of advertising 
since the days of the bell-ringer and the town-crier. 


It recognizes the fact that the first impression is most lasting, hence it has 
brought to its aid the science of modern lithography that has become an art, 
and produces color effects and sketches that are worthy of longer life than 
the span of an Advertising Campaign. 


It recognizes the fact that the mandatory makes the stronger impression, hence 
it offers neither argument nor wordy description. 


It visualizes—teaches—pleases—and drives home the memory of the package 
or the product. 


It leaves no class untouched—only the blind. 


And by the organization of the business men engaged in the business of posting, 
the manufacturer can lay his hands over the map of the continent. 


A word to us, and sketches are prepared and shown, details arranged, and at a 
given moment, these Art Posters go up anywhere or everywhere he may select 
and for as long or as short a time as he may desire. 


“Laying on of hands” in the Poster way, requires neither faith nor superstition 
—its results can be mathematically demonstrated. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Bester Advertising in the United States and @anada 
& West Ow Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittshurgh - Pa. 


| A Peace Conference 


commercial organizations, will hold its seven 


| policies. 


| with the bigger questions before the county 
| such as a League of Nations, the problems 


| ness, the meeting will make not only recom 


| ing the conclusions on which they are based 





| insurance and highways. Reports will be re 
| ceived from committees of the Chamber. 


| will be addresses by President Harry A 
































































of Business Me 


annual meeting at St. Louis April 29, 30 
May 1. At this gathering, to be held on ¢y 
eve of the assembling of Congress, the bug 
ness men of the United States will take up th 
most pressing questions of the day and wif 
record their recommendations with regard 4 


To Carry Out Resolutions 


Unusual significance will attach to the deg 
larations of this convention. A tentative pr 
gram for the meeting has advanced to a poinf 
where it is seen that the recommendations y 
be of an unusually specific nature. In dealing 


ocean and rail transportation, internation 
trade and the relation of government to bus 


mendations of policy, but will advance pra 
posals for carrying the suggested policy to fing 
conclusion. Declarations will carry more tha 
ordinary weight because the reasons for reac 


will be given. 

A reconstruction program for America 
business was advanced last December at th 
reconstruction congress of American indus 
tries called by the National Chamber at At 
lantic City. At that meeting business me 
could state only what they believed. 

As in previous years the Chamber wil 
secure the best authorities obtainable on the 
subjects to be discussed. 

The first day of the convention will b 
given over to a meeting of the National Coun 
cillors of the Chamber. At this preliminary 
session there will be discussions of the sub 
jects of ocean transportation, fire waste and 


Will Work in Eight Groups 


At the first general session on April 28 there 


Wheeler, of the Chamber, and by Secretary 
of the Treasury Carter Glass. Reports will 
be received from the Chamber’s Board of Di 
rectors and from its National Council. Is 
the afternoon the convention will be divided 
into the following groups: industrial produc 
tion, domestic distribution, foreign commerce, 
transportation and communication, finance, it 
surance, civic development and trust legisla 
tion. At the evening session the subjects to be 
discussed are trust legislation, foreign rela 
tions and agriculture. Speakers have not bee# 
announced for these subjects, but on foreigt 
relations the Chamber has asked the goverm-% 
ment of France to send its foremost authority.) 

Commerce, shipping and merchant marine 
will be taken up as subjects on the mornim 
of April 30 with the best experts of the gov 
ernment and those in business as speakers] 
Group meetings will take up the afternoot, 
and in the evening the subjects of rail tran* 
portation and industrial relations will be prt’ 
sented. 

The League of Nations will be discussed 9} 
the final day. The subject will be approached 
from all angles, and speakers will be select 
with a view to obtaining a wide diversity %] 
opinion. The afternoon will be given ovét 
to the report of the committee on resolutions. 

The National Association of Commerd 
Organization Secretaries will hold a meetiNg 
on the final day of the convention, 





noon, 
rans 
pre- 
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